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THE WEEK. Welsh members really want—that is, assuming 





THE manifesto issued by the officers 
of the National Liberal Federation, 
summoning a meeting of that body 
at Leeds on June 20th, for the pur- 
pose of considering the question of the House of Lords, 
proves that at last the leaders of the party are 
taking steps to bring to a focus the widespread 
feeling regarding the greatest of existing political 
anomalies. Leeds, which has been the scene of two 
previous conferences of the Federation, both of 
which were strikingly successful, is an admirable 
centre for political effort. The conference of 
June 20th is certain to be an event of importance, 
and if its members act with courage and decision, 
it will mark a departure of historic interest in the 
political affairs of the United Kingdom. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





On Monday morning an announcement appeared 
in the daily papers to the effect that Mr. Mundella 
had resigned his office as President of the Board of 
Trade, desiring to avoid even the appearance of a 
conflict between his public duties and his private 
interests. For some days it had been evident that 
this step on the part of Mr. Mundella was inevitable, 
and deeply as all who knew him sympathised with 
him there was no question as to the course which he 
was bound to take. But none the less is it a 
grievous thing that a man of great ability, of un- 
spotted integrity and of generous public spirit, 
should have fallen a victim to the exigencies of a 
career in the City. It is a tragical close toa very 
distinguished political and official life; and the 
tragedy is only made the more painful because not a 
single person pretends that Mr. Mundella has been 
guilty of any act of moral obliquity, or has done 
anything which is not being done daily by commer- 
cial men of integrity and high personal repute. The 
whole _System of company directorship seems to 
stand in need of revision when we see in what an 
xtremity of ruin it may involve a man of the high 


character and position of the ex-President of the 
Board of Trade. 





we Welsh members—Messrs. Lloyd George, F. 
wards, J. H. Lewis, and D. A. Thomas—at a 
ne. at Bangor on Wednesday evening, de- 
Clared it their intention to take up an inde- 
— and, if necessary, a hostile attitude 
as oe to the Government, and the meeting 
a & resolution endorsing their action. We 

we could be quite sure what it is these four 





their wants to be directed by some rational and 
worthy process of the intelligence. The Government 
have introduced a Welsh Disestablishment Bill, and 
have promised to do their utmost to get it through 
the House of Commons. The Government are also 
pledged to pass the Registration Bill, and the 
Budget, and the Evicted Tenants Bill. Owing to 
an obstructive Opposition, there is a congestion of 
business in the House of Commons, and it will only 
be with the utmost difficulty that these measures 
can be got through their various stages. With 
goodwill all round in the democratic ranks, and a 
common determination to put shoulders to the 
wheel, the thing can be done. But there remains 
the House of Lords, and, owing to the action of the 
House of Lords, there are some of these measures 
which will not pass into law at all this Parliament. 
Amongst them is the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. 
Until the opposition of the Lords is overcome by 
an emphatic Liberal majority returned at the next 
General Election, with a mandate to do away with 
the Lords’ veto, Welsh Disestablishment there cannot 
be; and the Bill, though it have passed its Third 
Reading in the Commons, will be merebrutum fulmen. 
Such is the melancholy fact which Mr. Lloyd George, 
though he boasts of his talent for “looking facts in 
the face,” does not yet seem to have appreciated. 
Doubtless there is some advantage in getting passed 
through the House of Commons this month rather 
than next, or this session rather than next, a Bill 
which in any case must remain a dead-letter until 
after a General Election. We are unable to see what 
this advantage is, but Mr. George and his three 
friends threaten to vote against the Liberal Govern- 
ment unless it is secured—a course which may be 
independent statesmanship, but which certainly is 
not practical politics. 





THE manifesto of the Archbishops and Bishops 
against Welsh Disestablishment is a temperate state- 
ment of their case, creditably free from the unsound 
and shifting political philosophy which has so often 
marked the speeches of defenders of the Church. 
Of course, the Liberal answers to it are ready: a 
religious census is not quite fair as between members 
of an Establishment and Nonconformists, because the 
test for membershipis stricteramong the latter, and all 
theindifferents are credited to the former. Again, it is 
tolerably certain thatthe “poor man’sheritage ” taken 
from him by the Bill is rejected by the Welsh poor 
man now; but that it will be supplied again after 
Disestablishment, if he cares to claim it, by voluntary 
effort, and will not have the “alien” associations it 
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has at present unfortunately acquired. Indeed, we 
should not be a bit surprised if one of the results of 
Disestablishment in Wales were a strong Neo- 
Catholic movement among the Welsh. There are 
the most curious affinities of thought already between 
extreme Nonconformists and extreme Ritualists. 





LONDON, as we write, is suffering from the 
greatest cab-strike on record. But, except after the 
theatres are over, the inconvenience does not amount 
to much. The fact is, the industry is all but un- 
organised, overloaded with the failures of other 
callings, and restricted by the development of tram- 
way and omnibus traffic, and, above all, by the hard 
times. Moreover, the fixed legal fares cause the com- 
petition to be of that kind known to economists as 
competition for the field, rather than in the field, of 
employment. The men do not earn a “ living wage,” 
and the public gets no benefit from the multitude of 
cabs except their multitude and the possibility of 
choice between better and worse specimens. If the 
strike will eliminate some of the latter, it will be an 
almost unmixed good. 





THE rejection of the Civil Marriage Bill 
in the Hungarian Upper House does not 
appear likely to affect its fortunes much. 
The Ultramontanes, indeed, see in the vote of last 
Thursday an answer to their prayers; while some 
advanced Liberals do not scruple to say that it was 
all the fault of the Emperor-King, who first allowed 
the Ministry to introduce the Bill and then at the 
last moment was induced by Austrian influence to 
send over a hostile contingent of Court officials from 
Vienna to record their votes. That there is no truth 
in this report is sufficiently clear from the demeanour 
of the Premier at the meeting of the Liberal party 
on Tuesday, to which he came fresh from an inter- 
view with his Royal master. He promised them that 
the Bill should be reintroduced at once; and it is to 
be presented to the Upper House a second time on 
Monday next. If it should then be rejected, the 
Ministry will take the necessary steps to force its 
acceptance. The Ministry is thus not indeed, as the 
Times took occasion to notice, reforming the Upper 
House, but preparing to reduce it to a nullity. A 
compromise, in the shape of optional, instead of 
compulsory civil marriage, has been proposed in the 
Lower House; but the time for compromise is gone 
by. And, as we said last week, if only we confine 
our view to the Magyar electorate, there is no doubt 
of the result. But, as is pointed out in another 
column, only a minority of Magyardom are really 
Magyars. 


ABROAD. 


THE sitting of the French Chamber on Thursday 
gave the Ministry a further opportunity for defining 
the “new spirit” in the relations of Church and 
State in connection with some recent events of minor 
importance, more particularly the revelation of the 
well-meant but illegitimate advice of the Papal 
Nuncio to the French bishops to obtain a com- 
promise on the Bill for the audit of the accounts of 
offertories and other miscellaneous Church receipts. 
This time the well-balanced mind of the Ministry 
inclined a little in the anti-clerical direction; and 
the result was a vote of confidence (supported, how- 
ever, by the “ Rallied ” Catholics) and a very distinct 
strengthening of the position of the Cabinet, and of 
M. Casimir-Périer in particular. 





THE stormy scene at the Miners’ Congress at 
Berlin on Wednesday does not promise well for the 
international brotherhood of Labour. Still, we can 
hardly wonder at the attitude of the English dele- 
gates—though no doubt they made a mistake, as, 
indeed, they acknowledged, in monopolising the Presi- 








iy housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benetit the unemployed in East 
L ndon, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and retuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








a. 
dential function—and their strictly business-like at;. 
tude in preventing an idle debate on the arrest of y 
Defuisseau seems to us to deserve only commends. 
tion. The fact is, Congresses on the Continent demand 
manifestoes and vacuous generalities; in England 
they are more business-like, and we cannot blame the 
English delegates for carrying out their own cop. 
ceptions. Indeed, the Congress as a whole is on} 
too gratifying to our national pride—particularly ia 
its respective relations to the English and Germay 
Governments. A member of the former was among 
the delegates—in his private capacity, of course—byt 
the foreign delegates who were Labour member; 
were all of the most irreconcilable sections of their 
respective Oppositions. And the kind of interest the 
German Government took in the Congress was 
evinced by the presence of police note-takers and the 
arrest of M. Defuisseau. On Thursday, again (in 
spite of an appeal from the Mayor of Carmaux), the 
English delegates refused to “ show their solidarity” 
with their Continental brethren, and a considerable 
minority strongly opposed the legal eight-hours day, 












THE debate in the Italian Chamber on the Army 


Estimates ended on Sunday—that day being treated 


there much as Saturday is in our own House of | 
Commons—with a complete victory for the Govern. | 
ment. Signor Crispi wound up with an extremely | 
effective speech, which was creditably free from © 
alarmist suggestions, but insisted, as before, on the © 


necessity of due military preparation if Italy was 
to be ready to take advantage of any unforeseen 


development of the European situation. Incident- 7 


ally he gave a more prosaic version of recent 
history than the inspiring moral 


fiction re- © 


cently manufactured by the Minister of Foreign © 


Affairs. It was not altruism that kept Italy 
out of Tunis and Egypt; it was not consideration 
for the feelings of France; it was mere inability. 
Even Belgium and Switzerland, nations whose 
neutrality is guaranteed, are taking pains and 


making sacrifices in order to be prepared for emer- © 
gencies, and a Great Power cannot do less. Economy ~ 
could really be effected only in the Civil Service. It © 
remains to be seen whether Italy is prepared to © 
agree to the necessary sacrifices, or, having agreed to 


them, to carry out the agreement. 


The debate on © 


the financial scheme of the Ministry has begun this © 


week, and will probably last into June. Recent 
events seem to indicate that their proposals will be 
carried. But we are assured that the votes of the 


prs 


Rudini and Giolitti groups last week do not imply 


that they will support the Government again, and 


that some concessions will certainly be made in view © 


of the hostile report of the Parliamentary Special 
Committee which recently considered the scheme. 





BULGARIA continues to rise as Servia falls. It 
is true that, as our Constantinople correspondent 
indicated last week, the former is not likely just yet 
to make her peace with the Czar. But according t0 
information obviously inspired, and published in the 
chief semi-official organ at Sofia, a much closer 
relation is contemplated between the Porte and its 
sometime rebellious vassal, involving a 


ee 5. 


defensive © 


alliance, a Customs Union, and a more natinete ; 
nection between the armies and Civil Services oF © “ 
two countries, as well as the foundation of Bulgaria) © 


bishoprics in those exarchates where 


they are de- | 


manded by two-thirds of the population. Now | 


Bulgarian bishoprics involve Bulgarian elemen “dl 
schools; and so, in all the exarchates in panes — 
non-Bulgarian minority of the juvenile populat 


tary | 


will be in a fair way to be converted into Bulgar = 


It will be a curious solution of the Eastern ques 


ti0D © 


if Bulgaria practically swallows up Turkey in Europe. 


. . is 7 
ALL the news from South America this — : 
more or less of a sombre hue, The Jimes ; 
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—— 
spondent at Buenos Ayres, indeed, must be read with 
corrections of the Times City editor. “The 
recent failures amount to twenty million dollars,” 
ays the former. “ About a million sterling,” the 
ister reminds us; and we reflect that a careless 
reader might have momentarily multiplied it four- 
fold. “The gold premium has gone up fifteen 
ints,” telegraphs the correspondent. “ Little more 
than three-eighths of a penny,” says the City editor. 
But Congress, to borrow a financial phrase, 
“opened flat”; and the President’s Message, in 
gite of its fair promises, is said to have pro- 
daced an unfavourable impression. In Chili the 
ommercial crisis presaged in our columns some time 
has been more acute, but is abating. Brazil has 
broken off diplomatic relations with Portugal—the 
warships of the latter having bornethedefeated revolu- 
tionists to Montevideo and Buenos Ayres, whence, by 
the carelessness of the officers in charge, they escaped 
toreinforce the insurgents in Rio Grandedo Sul. The 
tep may be rather inconvenient for the Portuguese, 
for whom Brazil affords a natural outlet, but cannot 
much affect anyone else. In Rio Grande do Sul 
troops spring up like the armed men of Cadmus—but 
apparently with little more effect. 





THE new work by Puccini, Manon 
UTERATURE, Lescaut, with which the Royal Italian 
etc. Opera has just opened, is based on a 
story very little known in England, 
und which, by those who do know it, is scarcely liked. 
Ayoung girl who, instead of entering the convent 
for which she was intended, elopes with an im- 
peunious student, and, as soon as his money has 
mn out, leaves him to accept the luxurious life 
fered to her by a rich old profligate, has 
warcely in her the making of a romantic heroine. 
It is true that she afterwards betrays the 
dissipated financier, in order to return to Des- 
grieux, the feeble-minded student, who, meanwhile, 
has enriched himself by a system of card-sharping 
taught to him by Sergeant Lescaut, Manon’s depraved 
brother. To complete the picture of vice, Sergeant 
lescaut is exhibited as the willing and eager vendor 
of his sister’s charms to anyone who will purchase 
them and give him a liberal commission on the 
transaction. Manon Lescaut is, in short, a Mar- 
guerite Gautier without passion and without heart. 
The Abbé Prévost’s tale is, moreover, wanting in 
dramatic qualities ; though to this objection the 
wuthor might have replied that he never intended it 
tobe transformed into a play. The wayward young 
itl, whom, as a literary creation, the younger 
Dumas so much admires, and to whom Alfred de 
Musset has addressed some of his most charming 
verses, has now been put forward as the leading 
igure in three different operas: the Manon Lescaut 
of Auber, produced some forty years ago at Paris; 
the Manon of Massenet, produced some ten years 
40 at Paris; and the Manon Lescaut of Puccini, 
produced the year before last at Milan. 





Puccini's opera is not divided into formal numbers, 
there is scarcely one set air in the whole work. 

‘a the second act there is a very graceful and very 
genious madrigal, a minuet, for which the composer 
furnished charming music ; anda passionate duet 
‘lows which is one of the most dramatic things in 
the opera. The finale of the third act, based on broad, 
8 melodies, such as can scarcely be said to 

und in Signor Puccini's for the most part pretty 

t patchy opera, is highly dramatic. The final act 
‘Onsists of one long duet ; being, in all probability, the 
Y Operatic act so constructed—if there can be any 
can of construction when the combination is 
trcaae But, apart from the question of intelli- 
Hility, what is merely a scene ought not to have 
Pron eresented as an act complete in itself. But 
“cini’s musical workmanship is very remarkable; 





and whatever else his Manon Lescaut may be, it is 
at least an artistic production. 





A PAINTING of special interest to Liberals is at 
present on view at the galleries of Messrs. Henry 
Graves & Co., Pall Mall. The artist is Mr. Ponsonby 
Staples, and the scene represented is the introduction 
of the Home Rule Bill in the House of Commons on 
February 19th, 1893. Mr. Staples has caught the 
spirit of that historic scene, and has produced a 
valuable and striking record of one of the great 
events in the history of the United Kingdom. 
To politicians the picture—which is being care- 
fully reproduced in photogravure — is specially 
valuable because of the large number of admirable 
portraits which it contains. Mr. Gladstone is 
represented standing at the table of the House with 
arm uplifted, in the act of delivering the peroration 
of the wonderful speech which will always be counted 
as the supreme effort of the octogenarian orator. 
Around him are grouped his more notable supporters; 
whilst there are many excellent portraits of leading 
members of the Opposition and of the occupants of 
the Peers’ Gallery. The work is certain to enjoy a 
wide popularity, and to possess permanent value as 
a record of the scene it represents. 





PROFESSOR HENRY MORLEY was a 
scholar of a kind which the increasing 
specialisation of learning tends, most 
unfortunately, to check in its early growth. He 
began the study of English as an amateur. He was 
first a country doctor, then a schoolmaster—with 
original and effective ideas on education and 
management—then a journalist; finally a Pro- 
fessor, eminent alike as a profound student 
of English literature (before German scholarship 
had appropriated any of it), and an admirable 
populariser, whether on the platform or in the Press. 
—The Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., was another English 
scholar of hardly less distinction than Professor 
Morley. His interests, however, chiefly centred in a 
somewhat earlier period, and were concerned more 
strictly with philology.—The Right Rev. Sydney 
Linton, D.D., the first Bishop of Riverina, was (like 
his father before him) for many years the Evan- 
gelical rector of a poor parish in Oxford, and 
was well known during that time among Uni- 
versity men.—Mr. Vere Fane Benett- Stanford 
may be remembered as the successful (and Conserva- 
tive) candidate in one of the bye-elections of 1873— 
an early period of political meteorology.—Herr Kurt 
von Schlézer was an eminent diplomatist; he was 
also an historian and the son ofan historian. He had 
written on the Hanse League ‘and on the Eastern 
Germanic lands, but was best known as German 
ambassador to the Vatican during the difficult 
period succeeding the Kulturkampf. 


OBITUARY. 








THE ATTACK ON THE LORDS. 





i Tory organs, with the Times at their head, 
are showing their accustomed acuteness in their 
comments on the announcement of the forthcoming 
Liberal Conference at Leeds on the question of the 
House of Lords. The National Liberal Federation 
is merely a Tooley Street organisation, and Dr. 
Spence Watson and Mr. Schnadhorst are a couple 
of busybodies who are arrogating to themselves an 
authority which they do not and never can hope to 
possess. This is the parrot-cry with which the 
organs of the Opposition assail an announcement 
that is clearly not at all to their liking. Now, so far 
as the Tooley Street simile is concerned—a simile 
that is worn rather threadbare by this time—it will 
seem to most persons that it is at least more 
closely applicable to the journalists who thunder 
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forth their anathemas in the name of an out- 

ed nation than to the men who have simply 
called together a representative gathering of English 
Liberals, not for the purpose of registering some 
cut-and-dried decrees, but in order to consider a 
question of vital importance in the politics of the day. 
The only authority which Dr. Spence Watson and 
Mr. Schnadhorst possess is that which has been 
formally delegated to them by the elected represen- 
tatives of the Liberal organisations in the English 
constituencies, and the only reason why men listen 
with respect to the utterances of the National Liberal 
Federation is because that body, whatever its defects 
may be, has the right to speak in the name of those 
organisations. Our opponents will make a great 
mistake if they treat the proceedings of the Federa- 
tion with contempt. They may object to its policy 
and laugh at the arguments by which that policy is 
supported; but at least, if they are wise, they will 
not follow the foolish example of Mr. Chamberlain, 
who, in his wrath against the Federation because it 
no longer echoes his opinions, professes to regard it 
as a caucus controlled by a single person. The two 
previous conferencesat Leeds to which Dr. Watson and 
Mr. Schnadhorst allude in their letter of last 
Wednesday may have acted wisely or the reverse; 
but at least no well-informed man will deny that 
their decisions were of real and practical importance 
in determining the policy of the Liberal party and 
the Liberal leaders. In 1883 the Leeds Conference 
pronounced in favour of “franchise first.” This 
did not mean, as the Times and Standard seem to 
think, that a Franchise Bill was to be taken before 
a Redistribution Bill. It meant that the question 
of Household Suffrage in the counties was to have 
precedence over that of the reform of the govern- 
ment of London. A great meeting of Liberals 
decided strongly in this sense, and everybody now 
knows the result. Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
gave effect to the wishes of their followers: a 
County Franchise Bill was introduced, and in due 
time it became law. As to the pronouncement at 
Leeds in favour of Home Rule as an essential 
portion of the Liberal programme, we should have 
thought that even the Times would not have made 
light of that decision. Whether it was wise or the 
reverse—and we need not say that we hold it to 
have been emphatically and entirely wise—it changed 
the face of the political situation in the United 
Kingdom. 

It is absurd, therefore, for our opponents to 
attempt to belittle beforehand the proceedings of 
the approaching Leeds Conference. That conference 
will consist of the picked representatives of the 
workers of the Liberal party in all the constituencies 
in England, and whatever decision it may arrive at, 
the future policy of the party will be largely guided 
by it. For our part we rejoice that the National 
Liberal Federation has at last taken seriously in 
hand the one burning and paramount political 
question of the hour—the question of the House of 
Lords. For months past we have urged in these 
pages that until this question has been thoroughly 
grappled with, progress in any other direction was 
impossible. We are told, indeed, that it is merely 
as a counsel of despair that we have offered this 
advice to the Liberal leaders. “It is because you 
know that you cannot win on any other issue that 
you are seeking to trail this red herring of the House 


- of Lords across the popular scent ” is the reproach 


constantly being addressed to us. We are 
willing to admit one part of this admonition. 
We frankly acknowledge that we do not think 
that the Liberal party could hope to win 
the next General Election if it were to shirk 
the question of tke House of Lords. But why 





ia, 
do we hold this opinion? Simply because 
is clear that the question of the Peers and thei, 
privileges now stands in the foremost place j, 
the political questions of the time, and that to 
the country upon any other issue would be practical] 
to “throw up the sponge ” by evading the most vita] 
of all the points of conflict between our opponent, 
and ourselves. For six years, when the late Adminis. 
tration was in office, the question of the House of 
Lords remained dormant, as it always does when q 
Tory Government is in power. The Peers had then 
nothing to do but to iegister the decrees of Loy 
Salisbury, who, with a servile following in the Hons 
of Commons, was, for the time being, in the position 
of an absolute monarch. The Second Chamber, 
which is supposed to protect us against the dic. 
tation of any single person, whether Sovereign or 
Minister, meekly abdicated at the moment whey 
Lord Salisbury took his seat upon the Treasury 
Bench; and, so long as he retained office, it r. 
mained supine and useless, even according to its own 


view of its rights and privileges. But no sooner had § 


Mr. Gladstone been recalled to the helm by the voice 
of the nation than it resumed its baleful activity, 
and now for nearly two years rast we have seen it 
incessantly engaged in thwarting the will of the 
nation. Its friends seem to think that it has 
strengthened itself in popular favour by its action 
in throwing out the Home Rule Bill, and believing 
this, they are pressing for a trial of strength between 
the Hereditary and the Representative Chamber, 
For our part, we utterly refuse to share their belief. 
Granting that the rejection of the Home Rule Bill 
was popular with a very large party in Great Britain, 
we must nevertheless maintain that the manner 
in which this step was taken was an_ insult, 
not merely to one political party, but to the nation 
as a whole. Many months had been spent by 
the House of Commons—that is to say, by the 
representatives of the nation—in the careful con- 
sideration of a measure which the House of 
Lords summarily destroyed in scarcely as many days. 
Besides, there was so extraordinary a disproportion 
between the strength of parties on this question in 
the House of Lords and their strength in the country, 
that the very division on the Bill accentuated the 
absurdity of the notion that the Upper Chamber has 
any claim whatever to represent the opinion of the 
nation. We do not care to dwell upon the fact that 
all sensible men, to whatever political party they 
belong, are agreed that some extension of the right 
of self-government must be given to Ireland, and 
that the House of Lords, by an enormous majority, 
vetoed that opinion; for this is only one of many 
proofs of the absolute incapacity of the majority of 
the Peers as legislators. Our wish is to concentrate 
the attention of the electors upon the entirely non- 
representative character of the Upper Chamber, even 
on the particular question on which its friends now 
rely for a revulsion of feeling in its favour. Apart from 
the question of Home Rule, it is needless to say that 
the House of Lords, since the present House of 
Commons came into existence, has spent its time 
defying its will and in spoiling its measures, when it 
had not the courage to destroy them. The interests 
of its own class and order have been paramount in 
all its deliberations and all its divisions. There has 
not been a single case in which it has not made - 
rights of the nation subordinate to its own sel rm 
objects and desires. How heavy the bill against} 
may be before the General Election takes place, W? 
do not pretend to foretell; but it is heavy enoug 
already to bring the truth home to the country. : 
Liberal leader who now refused to place himself 8 
the head of a movement for putting an e? 
this organised and systematic obstruction of 
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nliar and Liberal legislation, would be un- 
yorthy of the confidence of his party. It is for 
iis reason that we rejoice to know that the great 

itical organisation which has already carried 
{rough so many great reforms has now taken up 
he question of the House of Lords in earnest. 
That it has done so with the full knowledge and 
pproval of the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
hardly to be questioned. The attack upon the 
ractionary forces will be concentrated in the coming 
druggle upon their strongest citadel; and those 
nembers of our party who are more especially in- 
rested in other movements may rest assured that 
rctory in this attack will mean victory all along the 


line. 








THE FRENCH PRESIDENCY. 





LREADY the opening operations, the sapping 
AA. and mining, so to speak, of the great struggle 
fr the French Presidency which is to be decided 
yext November are beginning to be heard of. The 
Matin created a sensation this week by announcing 
rith an authoritative air that M. Carnot did not 
intend to be a candidate for a second term. He was 
against a second term, it was said, as undemocratic, 
ad he wanted to set a good example. Various 
jarties who are interested in seeing a Carnot candi- 
dature out of the field hailed this announcement 
vith effusion, extolling M. Carnot’s virtue. But 
the following day the Figaro, with an air, an 
illure, as it would say itself, distinctly official, 
pomulgated a statement contradicting that of the 
Matin. M. Carnot, who cultivates the “theory of 
presidential reserve,” has, it appears, said nothing 
me way or the other about his candidature, and, as 
amatter of fact, he “remains at the disposition of 
the Congress ” ; in other words, as we say over here, 
he is in the hands of his party. The decorous Temps 
isshocked at this premature discussion of an issue 
which ought to be still some months away. It would 
like to see the “ acclimatisation ”’ of the Republic in 
France proved bya presidential election quietly accom- 
jlishing itselfat its dueand properlegal time, “ without 
agitation and without stir, like\something normal 
and ordinary”; for, after all, in a Republic, where 
the head of the State does not govern, “ changing a 
president at the end of seven years is of no more 
consequence than renewing a legislature.” The 
Temps, in its anxiety not to have its hand forced, 
here becomes a little ridiculous. The election of a 
President, an event of European importance, is really 
‘omething different from the renewal of a chamber 
vhich may be dissolved and renewed half-a-dozen 
limes within the seven years; and, however im- 
oper it may be, everybody knows that at the 
present moment French politics beneath the surface 
are seething with the conflicting ambitions and the 
Toleanic energy of intrigue which the approach of 
that election has already set in motion. 

The event is of special interest to outside 
uations, for the French presidency, with its 
guarantee of at least seven years’ continuity of 
tenure for the holder of the office, is the feature of 
the Constitution which best enables the Republic to 
‘Perate effectively in foreign affairs. It is a pro- 
tection against many of the external dangers which 
pene threaten a great nation like France if its 
a Policy were wholly at the mercy of a series of 
om ministries, the creatures of an excitable, 
ckle, and sometimes unscrupulous chamber. Other 
Ee have often felt a difficulty about entering 

0 delicate negotiations with a French Foreign 
ulster who might be out of office to-morrow, and 








who might rush to the newspapers to sell the secrets 
he has learned, like a valet out of place who has 
nang himself of some of his master’s private 
etters. It is not many weeks since something of 
this kind was witnessed. With a dignified and self- 
contained President secured in his position for years 
this sort of difficulty is obviated. In such ways 
there has fallen naturally to the French President a 
privilege in relation to foreign affairs which 
tradition allows to the sovereign even in consti- 
tutional Monarchies. Moreover, when all is said 
and done, the Presidentship is by far the most 
powerful as well as the loftiest office in the Republic. 
In the hands of a man less scrupulous or less timid 
than M. Carnot, it might, without any violence to 
the Constitution, be made substantially as powerful 
as the presidentship of the United States—that ideal 
which would-be dictators, who talk of “ revising” 
the Constitution, profess to have before their eyes. 
If we have been accustomed of recent years to regard 
the French President as the most constitutional and 
self-effacing of rulers, that is due rather to M. Carnot’s 
careful fidelity to his ideal of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, and perhaps to his want of nerve, than to the 
provisions of the Constitution. The existing French 
Constitution, whose critics pretend it was devised 
with a view to being easily transformed into a 
monarchy, contemplated a far more active and 
interfering president than he has been. M. Carnot 
has sought to cultivate a tradition—a tradition of 
“ presidential reserve ” amounting sometimes almost 
to presidential nullification—which it is not too 
much to say is foreign to the spirit in which his 
office was planned by the Constituent Assembly. 
The framers of the constitution made provision for a 
President who would have a mind of his own, and. 
who would have it on him as a duty to give ex- 
pression to it publicly—who would address messages 
to the country, who would speak to the Chambers in 
messages which a Minister would have to read, who 
would dismiss Ministries upon occasion, or dissolve 
the Chamber, with the consent of the Senate, or 
suspend its sittings. While fully recognising the 
great constitutional value of M. Carnot’s attitude, 
we cannot help agreeing with those French critics 
who think that there were times—during the 
Panama crisis—when he would have been the better 
President and the better Republican had he exercised 
some of those privileges which the law had expressly 
placed in his hand. Should the personnel of the 
Presidency be changed next November, it is hardly 
likely that any successor—unless it be M. Brisson— 
would be so austere and self-denying in the office as 
M. Carnot. Correct, respectable, retiring, he has 
made himself a veritable Prisoner of the Elysée. 
One has only to imagine another type of man in the 
post—not necessarily a Gambetta, with his silver 
bath, his ivory bedstead, his suppers a la Francois L, 
and his Napoleonic dreams, but just a brilliant, self- 
assertive, ambitious, dazzleable man, a luxurious 
Panamist, with a few Reinachs and Hertzs to finance 
him—to perceive how different an office it might 
become both in externals and in essentials. Happily 
no such brilliant and likely Panamist is just now in 
view, and the prize is likely to fall to one or other of 
the respectables. But the mere possibility—and in 
France it is the unexpected which oftenest happens— 
is enough to show that that election at Versailles next 
November, having regard to the present state of 
Europe, may easily prove one of the most moment- 
ous events of our time. 

Of the respectables there is luckily a goodly show. 

If M. Carnot stands again, he would probably have 

the best chance—notwithstanding that we see the 

Temps show signs of going against him—and, on 

the whole, he would be about the safest investment 
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for the Republic. He has filled the office with un- 
questionable dignity and credit, and he has the 
great advantage that one knows, in the colloquial 
phrase, where to have him. Republicans can sleep 
easily at night secure in the faith that the man at 
the head of the State is not one who is likely to 
startle them some morning with a coup d’état. Then, 
again, M. Casimir-Perier is also a man both of dignity 
and ability, and possibly a stronger man than M. 
Carnot; and there is M. Dupuy. Around M. Dupuy, 
since his admirable conduct in the Chamber when 
Vaillant flung his bomb, a sort of martial legend has 
been gathering. A story is going the rounds that 
when the news of his behaviour reached the French 
troops in Africa, one of the Senegalese regiments voted 
him an honorary corporal, as the French zouaves once 
voted Victor Emmanuel. His galons are said to be 
on the way. Short of a “sabre,” a “man on horse- 
back,”” M. Dupuy in the galons of a Senegalese 
corporal might satisfy the military requirements 
which a certain class of French opinion seems to 
demand in a President. However, perhaps it is too 
soon yet to discuss the candidates. It is enough for 
the present to note that the prologue of this great 
drama has begun. 








THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD 
OF TRADE. 


TE have no desire to add to the morals which 
W have been so abundantly drawn from Mr. 
Mundella’s resignation of the Presidency of the Board 
of Trade. Mr. Mundella has done the right thing, 
and, deeply as we deplore the necessity for the act, 
we are not prepared to deny that it was inevitable. 
For our own part, we prefer to express a very genuine 
regret that a man who has done long and honourable 
service to his country should be driven to so stern a 
necessity, and that he should be compelled by his 
position to pay a penalty so much harder than that 
which has fallen to the lot of his colleagues on the 
board of the unfortunate New Zealand Company. 
And since certain newspapers have even gone to the 
length of making party capital out of this affair, it 
becomes necessary to remind the public that the late 
President of the Board of Trade is not the only 
public man who was involved in the recent inquiry. 
Indeed, so far as we know, the only attempt to treat 
the judge’s summary of the case as immaterial was 
made by a prominent Tory paper which has since 
become highly pharisaical. Neither party is in a 
position to reproach the other. Sir James Fergusson 
and Sir John Gorst were responsible as well as Mr. 
Mundella for the management of the New Zealand 
Company, and it will be time enough, hereafter, to 
determine which party has shown itself most sensitive 
in respect to the matters which have come to light. 

We prefer to turn from these personal matters to 
the larger questions of public interest which are in- 
volved in the management of the Board of Trade. 
It is not necessary to speculate whether Mr. Mun- 
della would in any case have been wise to retain his 
place in the Cabinet; it is enough for present pur- 
poses that the peculiar relation of the Board of 
‘Trade to public companies made his position in that 
department untenable. And for the future it will 
have to be a rule with both parties that no man can 
go to that Department who has been at all pro- 
minently connected with the control or management 
of public companies. There are, of course, directors 
and directors, and we say this in no disrespect to 
men who have filled that position honestly and 
with knowledge. But the time has come when the 
Board of Trade must take a strong and absolutely 





independent line in regard to the collective re- 
sponsibilities of directors, and it clearly is not 
possible for a Minister to take and defend a 
firm policy in that respect if he has had intimate 
relations with the leading promoters of public 
companies. The Board of Trade must represent 
the outside view; the City inevitably takes the 
inside view, and that the latter should tend to be 
coloured and in general laxer than the former, is 
merely a commonplace of human nature. It will, we 
know, be urged that an experienced commercial man 
has knowledge and experience which might be 
extremely valuable at the Board of Trade. That is 
true enough, and there are numerous commercial 
men who are quite free from this particular dis- 
qualifying entanglement. But the Board of Trade 
is now entrusted with semi-judicial functions in 
respect of public companies, and it is better to have 
at its head a man who starts comparatively innocent 
of the details of commerce than one who has im- 
bibed the very traditions which it is necessary to 
combat. 

It is the more important to bear this in mind at 
the present moment, since confidence has been 
seriously shaken by recent disclosures respecting 
company management and by the plain proof offered 
in many cases that highly questionable transactions 
are still within the law. One need only to take up 
the last report of the Inspector-General in Bank- 
ruptcy to discover ample grounds for this mistrust. 
We have in a recent article analysed the leading 
features of this report, and need not again enter into 
its details. But the ordinary reader would infer 
from it that the loopholes for fraud and conceal- 
ment which still remain are large enough to secure 
escape for any skilled operator; that, owing to the 
uncertainties of the law, the Board of Trade hesitates 
to prosecute even when the facts are clear and 
flagrant; that the delay in instituting proceedings, 
and the cumbrousness of the procedure, when they 
are taken, leaves a wide opportunity for offenders to 
abscond; that a prospectus may be wholly mis- 
leading, and the valuations of experts wholly 
illusory, without involving any consequences upon 
those who are nominally responsible for them. 
The Board of Trade has hitherto been inclined 
to hold its hand and to take no proceedings 
where it is not absolutely sure of a conviction. 
A great many months, for instance, have elapsed, 
and, with the exception of Jabez Balfour him- 
self, we hear nothing of any proceedings against 
those who were responsible for the downfall of the 
Liberator and its allies. Now this timid policy seems 
to us entirely misconceived. We should like to see 
the Department (or the Public Prosecutor at the 
instance of the Department) brave the risks of 
litigation, and institute proceedings in all cases 
where there is prima facie proof of fraud. It is only 
less useful to fail than to succeed in getting con- 
victions. For there is nothing so likely to instruct 
the public and obtain the necessary impetus for the 
improvement of the law as a plain and public proof 
that the law is inadequate. 

To a more active policy in the law-courts we 
should like to see the Department add a more 
vigorous policy in Parliament. There is one very 
simple little reform which alone would remove one 
of the most fruitful causes of disaster in the 
management of public companies. This is a short 
Act of Parliament compelling companies to register 
all loans and debentures, just as a private in- 
dividual is compelled to register a bill of sale over 
chattels. There is no reaton why a board of 
directors should be enabled to conceal the amount of 
its indebtedness from its shareholders and creditors. 
Such a simple provision for publicity as we suggest 
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would in all probability have prevented—or, at least, 
greatly diminished—the Liberator catastrophe; and 
with the plain warning uttered year after year by 
the Inspector-General in Bankruptcy, it is hardly 
less than a scandal that this lapse in the law—for it is 
nothing else—should go unamended. Even the House 
of Lords—though it eliminated a similar proposalfrom 
the Bills of Sale Consolidation Act last year—would 
hardly venture to show its hand openly against such 
a measure, if proposed by the Government. But 
whether he finds it possible to do this or not, the 
new President of the Board of Trade will, if he is a 
strong man, have ample opportunities of asserting 
himself, even though his tenure of the office should 
be only a short one. 








CO-OPERATION AND ITS GOAL, 





HE Sunderland meeting of the Co-operative 
Congress has not brought out any strikingly 
novel developments of a system which was once 
looked upon by some of its supporters as the suc- 
cessful rival of Socialism, and is still regarded by 
certain eloquent and learned expositors as a mere 
stage in the socialisation of the municipality, if not 
of the State. One thing indeed is clear, and in 
some respects discouraging. Productive co-opera- 
tion, the association of producers to “ get rid 
of the entrepreneur’? and manufacture for the 
general public, is not very successful, and is 
not likely to be. The capital employed in it in 
Great Britain was under £800,000 ten years ago; 
it is about £720,000 now. Contrast with this the 
success of the distributing societies — which are 
productive indeed, but produce only for their own 
customers—with their twelve millions odd of capital, 
their million and a half of members, their federations, 
their fleet of ships, their educational enterprise, the 
school they afford of true democratic government. 
They seem, from the Presidential address, to be 
shaking themselves free of those capitalistic and 
profit-seeking tendencies which have proved too 
much for societies professing even more exalted 
aims. The curious Communistic religious societies 
of America—the Shakers are a notable example— 
were founded to “live the life,’ and incidentally 
to support themselves by agricultural and other 
industry. They have been only too apt to become 
capitalist — severe taskmasters to their 
wage-paid labourers; producing indeed excellent 
goods, but asking excessive prices, and with all 
the greed of gain for the sake of the community 
that the keenest individual trader could possibly 
develop for his own. Similarly, the distributive Co- 
operative Society has often renewed the features 
of “capitalism.” It has given capital not merely 
interest, but profit; it has employed labourers who 
were as much “ wage-slaves”’ as the hirelings of 
any capitalist. We do not wonder at the develop- 
ment, but it was not exactly consistent with the 
Co-operative faith. The Presidential address on the 
opening day affirmed the creed in its purity. To 
make as little profit as possible, and to dis- 
tribute that little among purchasers, not among 
shareholders; to pay the capital engaged the 
lowest possible rate of interest; to eliminate 
the middleman distributor, and with him the ex- 
crescences of adulteration and the sweating system ; 
to provide, as it were, an automatic system of thrift 
—such is the ideal of distributive co-operation. 
There are, of course, some inevitable difficulties of 
detail. Not to make profit at all would involve 
direct underselling of the local tradesmen—which is 
too palpable an inroad on their trade to be either 
satisfactory or safe. Moreover, to sell at cost price 








for cash would burden the members with the task of 
making their own arrangements for laying by their 
savings. Now some of the warmest sympathisers 
with the lower strata of the labouring classes have 
been recently assuring us that these classes find it 
difficult or impossible to manage an irregular wage. 
Small irregular savings of odd pence on casual pur- 
chases would certainly not stimulate thrift. The ac- 
cumulation of these small profits by the Society and 
their quarterly distribution is the only effectual 
method of doing so. Credit, too, cannot be wholly 
avoided; and strongly as it was condemned at the 
Congress, we cannot think that for minute daily 
purchases of articles, like bread or milk, which are 
delivered at the door, the weekly book is not more 
convenient—provided, of course, that weekly pay- 
ménts are enforced. 

The Congress discussed many things—paying, we 
are glad to see, a well-deserved tribute to Mr. 
Acland for his inclusion of the principles of co- 
operation in the Continuation Schools Code; and 
it suggests some general considerations apart 
from the details alluded to above. As we have 
said, the movement is not socialising production 
yet. The productive societies do not increase: 
some of them have degenerated into mere forms of 
“ capitalism.’’ The distributive societies produce 
apparently only those goods for which the market is 
assured and unchanging. Co-operation grinds corn 
and makes boots; we do not think it produces 
artistic wall-papers or ladies’ dress materials. Even 
as it is, the societies are kept up to the mark by the 
competition of the individualist trader. Let the 
middle-classes who buy at the pseudo-co-operative 
stores in the West End imagine what those stores 
would be if their capital were supplied by the vestries 
and their red-tapery intensified tenfold by the associa- 
tions of local officialdom. Then let them consider if 
it is either likely or desirable that the co-operative 
store proper should, as some of its champions fondly 
hope, associate itself with the municipality and drive 
out individual enterprise. It is really too bad that 
people should be so ready for the State-establishment 
of an ethical institution in the shape of a co-opera- 
tive store, who, with entire propriety, would scout 
the idea of the State establishing a Church. The 
store has been an admirable school of thrift: it has 
taught ignorant housewives to appreciate the value 
of cash payments for sound goods; it has developed 
a feeling of fellowship, hosed on so humble a thing 
as community in the purchase of tea; it has shown 
that personal gain is not the sole stimulant to in- 
dustry in trading; and, in conjunction with the 
trades unions, it has been an admirable school of a 
rising democracy. But it has done all this as a free 
institution in a free State, under a pressure and 
amid dangers which intensified the faith of its up- 
holders. Remove the dangers, and in the next 
generation the faith will be dead too. 

The term “co-operation” is one of the hardest- 
worked and most misused in all the vocabulary of 
economic science. Its ethical associations have 
before now proved eminently useful to the un- 
scrupulous financier. We have seen it applied to a 
form of banking which would have been fatuous in 
any case, and which was actually criminal; to 
“stores,” which are mere shops, whose customers 
are secured in the first instance by making them pay 
for the privilege of purchasing; to associations for 
eliminating the “ captains of productive industry ” ; 
to others for eliminating the individual middleman 
—and it is these two latter that have met in 
congress this week and can properly claim the 
name. Finally, it is applied to the village banks 
and village creameries which have so hopeful a 
future before them now in Ireland, and some day, 
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we trust, in England as well. They have a good 
record in the past—the former in Germany and 
Italy, the latter in Denmark and the United States. 
It is in this form, we believe, that co-operation can 
best be applied to agricultural production. Some- 
thing was said on Wednesday at Sunderland about 
the future of co-operative farming in the sense of 
“eliminating the entrepreneur.” Of that, we con- 
fess, we are not hopeful. It has not answered very 
well in manufacture, and we fear in the trials made 
already the failures surpass the successes. The 
“magic of (individual) property’ works on land as 
it works nowhere else. It isa pity to throw away 
so powerful a motive force to exertion. It is better, 
surely, to free it from the embarrassments which 
keep it down—from the grasping usurer and the 
unscrupulous higgler, from the tyranny of the rail- 
way and the salesmen’s ring. It isin the association 
of producers for mutual aid in these respects that 
we must look for the raising of British agriculture 
out of its present straits. 








THE CLERGY AND FICTION, 





AM glad to find that my criticism of “A.T.Q.C.’s” 

position was “‘ based on a blunder,” since it has 
called forth a rejoinder which leaves very little 
difference between us. Certainly I did not under- 
stand that his quarrel with the clergy was that they 
are, in his opinion, advocates of persecution in the 
case of novels of which they may chance to dis- 
approve. I do not remember that he said anything 
on that point in his first article, of which, however, 
I have not a copy at hand. In his second article he 
lays all the stress of his censure on the denunciation 
by two of them of Zola, or, rather, if I remember, 
of the undiscriminating glorification of Zola by a 
section of the British public. It is a real pleasure 
to me to find myself in hearty agreement with so 
chaste and delightful a writer as your Causeur on 
the subject of Zola’s literary art, and on “ the cult” 
of which he was lately an object in this country— 
a cult largely based, I fear, on the vulgar worship 
of success. As to persecution, 1 am happy to give 
“A. T. Q. C.” the “disclaimer” which he desires. I 
hate persecution of any kind on any subject. Not 
only does it go against the grain with me; I con- 
sider it bad policy in addition. I think that some- 
thing may be said for Professor Seely’s opinion in 
the following passage, yet I cannot subscribe to it:— 


“Tf you could be sure that it was not the prophet but the 
pernicious sophist that burned in the fire, and if by reducing his 
too busy brain to safe orthodox ashes you could destroy his 
sophistries and create in other minds a wholesome fear of 
sophistry, without creating at the same time an unwholesome 
dread of intellectual activity and freedom, then Christian 
humanity might look with some satisfaction even on an auto da 
fé. At any rate, the ostensible object of such horrors was 
Christian, and the indignation which professedly prompts them 
is also Christian, and the assumption they involve—that agonies 
of pain, and blood shed in rivers, are less evils than the soul 
spotted and bewildered with sin—is most Christian.” 


The writer of this passage is a layman, and my 
honest belief is that the clergy, as a body, are no 
more friendly to persecution than the laity, as a 
body. Yet, much as I dislike persecution, I agree 
with Professor Seely in thinking that, of the two, 
the corrupter of human souls is a much more hateful 
character than the man who persecutes him. 

But is it reasonable on the part of “ A. T. Q. C.” 
to make the clergy generally responsible for the 
errors and indiscretions of afew? Life would cease 
to be worth living if each of us were morally bound 
to read all the writings and speeches of all the rest, 
and be at the same time perpetually on the alert to 
discuss and recommend, within a fortnight of its 
publication, every book that “ makes for morality.” 
“A.T.Q.C.” is evidently a more diligent reader of 








clerical speeches than I am. I know nothing about 
the “ ecstatic speaker at Bath,” or of that other “ at 
Truro,” who “ proclaimed that ‘indecency is worse 
than immorality’”—an utterance which I should 
characterise as stupid rather than “ atrocious ;” for 
wilful indecency is immorality plus nastiness. But 
am I obliged to hunt up all these obscure utterances 
on pain of coming under the lash of your brilliant 
Causeur? Let him be merciful. Life is short, and 
there are other things which I want to read—among 
them his own weekly Causerie. 

But is “A. T. Q. C.” quite sure that a clerical 
crusade in favour of “Esther Waters” would be 
the most effectual way, or even an effectual way, of 
putting down gambling? He has doubtless heard of 
apologies for Christianity which made more sceptics 
than converts, not necessarily from any fault on the 
part of the writer, but from having suggested doubts 
to minds which had till then believed implicitly. 
“ Esther Waters ” is undoubtedly a powerful exposure 
of the evils of gambling; but the passions and influ- 
ences which sway human wills are incalculable and in- 
finitely various, and I am not at all sure that the 
perusal of that novel would not be as likely to make 
as to unmake gamblers. It is a dangerous experi- 
ment to introduce young minds for the first time to 
the delirious fascination which gambling seems able to 
exercise. The experiment of teaching sobriety to the 
youths of Sparta by the exhibition of drunken Helots 
does not appear to have been a success. I have small 
faith in the cure of any vice by inculcation of its 
miseries. It is by love of virtue rather than by 
hatred of vice that men are redeemed. Sir Andrew 
Clark once told me that the most splendid example 
of heroism which he could remember in his pro- 
fessional experience was that of a wife to whom an 
inebriate husband had given up the key of his cellar, 
making her promise at the same time never to give 
it up to him when the craving came upon him. The 
craving did return with irresistible force, and, on the 
wife's repeated refusal to tell him where the key was, 
he became furious, and, seizing a razor, threatened 
to cut her throat. “Then cut it,” she said, throwing 
back her head. The husband threw the razor into 
the fire; the craving ceased instantly, and the man 
was cured from that moment by the self-sacrificing 
love of his wife. It is for this reason that I 
regret the lapse of “Esther Waters.” To go to 
live with another woman's husband is, in my 
opinion, no “trivial blemish in Esther's conduct.” 
To make allowance for her under the circumstances, 
to plead her “life of heroic struggle,” to believe her 
more pure than many a woman who never fell, is one 
thing. I fully admit the validity of the plea, and I 
think it probable that an average woman of her 
class similarly circumstanced would have acted as 
Esther acted. Nevertheless, that episode seems to 
me a serious flaw artistically not less than morally. 
True art ought surely to be idealistic as well as 
realistic, to represent the potencies of human nature 
as well as its facts. Is not that the difference be- 
tween the artist and the artisan? The one copies 
nature; the other interprets her in addition. Some 
of your readers will remember Herkomer’s portrait 
of Lady Eden. It is a speaking likeness; yet it is 
idealised. The artist saw more in that beautiful 
face than the multitude, and by his art he enabled 
them to see it too. To an ordinary eye a Madame 
Tussaud wax figure might seem a better likeness. The 
distinction of Greek art at its best was this idealisation 
of human nature alike in sculpture and in dramatic 
literature. I am inclined to believe that the typical 
Greek beauty was almost, if not altogether, the 
creation of art. Certainly very little of it is now 
to be seen in Greece. The Greek idea of beauty 
(xaXoxaryaGia) represented man as he should be, man 
viewed potentially, 6 teXeiws o7rovdaios, as Aristotle 
expresses it, moral combined with physical perfec- 
tion. Sophocles claimed credit for painting men 
“as they ought to be”; in other words, he painted 
human nature, not as it actually was, but as it was 
capable of becoming; and Aristotle quotes the 
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poet’s boast with approbation, and praises Poly- 
gnotus because he painted men better than they 
appeared to ordinary observation. Of this sub- 
ordination of the actual to the ideal in Greek art 
we have an illustration in the management of the 
hair in the brightest period of Greek sculpture. The 
representation of a luxuriant head of hair over- 
shadowed the artist’s effort to envisage his idea 
of intellectual and moral beauty: therefore he 
merely indicated the hair in outline. Yet we 
know that the Greeks of both sexes cultivated 
their hair with care, and took pride in _ its 
abundance. The aim of Greek art in its prime was 
to satisfy man’s innate craving for the beautiful, to 
discover the divine behind its material integument, 
and, by giving it expression, supply ideals which 
should help to raise human nature to its latent 
possibilities. ‘“ Nature,” says Aristotle profoundly, 
“has the will, but not the power, to realise perfec- 
tion.” It was the function of Greek art to help 
Nature towards the fulfilment of her dumb aspira- 
tions. That thought pervades Plato’s Dialogues and 
inspired the conceptions of the great sculptors and 
dramatists. They rouse our pity and sympathy for 
human nature even in its aberrations and degrada- 
tion. Sophocles would never have caused “ Esther 
Waters” to fall from the ideal which Mr. Moore 
admirably sustains till he sends her to live with 
another woman’s husband. With a true instinct 
Mr. Moore lets us see that her morale immediately 
begins to suffer from that lapse. Her horror of 
gambling begins to wane, and she becomes an 
apologist for what she had erstwhile abhorred. I 
cannot help thinking that artistically, as well as 
ethically, Mr. Moore would have done better to have 
made his heroine resist the temptation to violate the 
Seventh Commandment. An ordinary girl would 
probably have done what Esther did. But she is 
very far from an ordinary girl, and perseverance in 
the path of virtue seems to me more in keeping with 
her character than the weak surrender to a man 
greatly inferior to herself in force of character. At 
all events, “ A. T. Q. C.” will see on reflection, I think, 
that to call on the clergy in the mass to go out of 
their way to “commend” “ Esther Waters” is in 
effect to ask them to commend, alongside of much 
that is admirable and praiseworthy, a direct violation 
of the moral law. For there is no hint of dis- 
approval; on the contrary, the highly moral and 
proper mistress of Esther is made to sanction the act. 
I am anxious to disclaim any disposition to depre- 
ciate Burke. I have an unbounded admiration for 
him not only as an orator and statesman, but also as 
a supreme master of a splendid style. I could quote 
passage after passage in which it would be impossible 
to omit or displace a word without damage to the 
style and effect. The extract which I quoted from 
him is by no means a fair sample of his style, and my 
only object in quoting it was to illustrate, by con- 
trast with the severe terseness of Demosthenes, my 
objection to what I still consider the unnecessarily 
harrowing description of the hospital and other 
details in Mr. Moore’s novel. arcoum MACCOLL. 








FINANCE. 





HE City is just now in one of its gloomy fits. We 
can only once more declare our conviction that 
trade is improving: that is proved by the Board of 
Trade and the railway traffic returns. But the 
improvement is very slow, as it was sure to be 
after so severe a crisis, and it has not gone 
far enough yet to raise prices. Prices, on the 
contrary, are as low as they have ever been. The 
real cause of the despondency is the disappoint- 
ment of the Stock Exchange. It was hoped a little 
time ago that the crisis in Argentina was at length 
over, and that recovery would set in and would 
proceed rapidly. Now it is discovered that the hopes 
were ill-founded. The President has disappointed 








all expectations. Everyone agrees in saying that 
he is an honest man, but even his friends admit that 
he is utterly incompetent ; and, unfortunately, he is 
surrounded by an extremely bad set. The recent 
elections were conducted in the most disgraceful 
way, and there is so much anger amongst the 
Radicals that an outbreak is expected from week 
to week. Further, there has been a long drought, 
which has greatly injured the crops, commercial 
failures are becoming numerous, and credit has 
received another check. Lastly, the efforts of the 
Government to stop adding to the debt, and to meet 
its obligations in Europe by paying gold, are 
seriously depreciating the currency. Matters are 
hardly more satisfactory in the United States. 
The Democratic party is at sixes and sevens; the 
influence of the President, which seemed so great in 
the autumn, is powerless to effect any good; trade 
is as bad as it well can be; employment is scarce; 
credit has disappeared ; and gold is being exported 
so rapidly that fears have again sprung up that it 
will be impossible to maintain the gold standard. 
Lastly, the scare about India has alarmed the 
Stock Exchange and the City generally. Even 
if there are no political troubles, the economic 
condition of the country is exceedingly grave. 
The rupee is falling, trade is stagnant, every- 
one of all classes is dissatisfied. It is not surprising 
that, with such great countries as the United States, 
India, and Argentina in such a condition, there 
should be much apprehension in the City. Un- 
fortunately the outlook in Italy does not improve, 
and the state of Spain is growing worse and worse 
every day. All this justifies the warning we have 
so often addressed to our readers not to be led 
away by the unfounded hopefulness of the City, 
and to avoid speculation. But we repeat that, while 
every sensible man will keep clear of speculation, 
the time is favourable for judicious investment. 

Naturally while the City is in so despondent a 
mood, the rates of interest and discount are tending 
steadily downwards. Everybody is afraid to engage 
in new enterprise; nobody, therefore, is willing to 
borrow who can do without accommodation, and in 
the meantime the supply of loanable capital is 
steadily increasing. Gold is pouring in from abroad 
in unusual amounts, and there is every probability 
that it will continue to come in for some time 
yet. The reserve of the Bank of England is 
therefore unusually large. The other banks are all 
well supplied, and in consequence they often find it 
difficult to lend on almost any terms. It is alsoa 
natural consequence that silver is again falling 
sharply. The United States is selling on such a 
scale that it seems clear the mine-owners and the 
dealers in silver are compelled to dispose of their 
stocks, let the sacrifice be what it may. In this 
state of things it was inevitable that the difficulties 
of the India Council should increase. On Wednesday 
it offered for tender 60 lakhs of rupees in bills and 
telegraphic transfers, and sold little more than 48} 
lakhs at Is. }3d. per rupee. It sold afterwards by 
private contract about 10} lakhs at the same price. 
This price is considerably lower than had ever 
previously been accepted by the Council. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


AY 16. The brief holiday has been enjoyed both 

by M.P.’s and journalists exceedingly, and 

those who are now returning to town come back to 
find only two facts of importance demanding their 
attention. The first is the resignation of Mr. 
Mundella—an event which, though inevitable, is re- 
gretted deeply by all but the merest party hacks. 
No one who knows Mr. Mundella, or who has followed 
his public career, will credit for a moment the in- 
sinuations that in his conduct in relation to the New 
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Zealand Loan Company he has erred by a single | 
hair's-breadth from the line of strict rectitude. What- | 
ever errors the Board of which he was a member 
may have committed, they certainly involve no 
charge against the honour or good faith either of 
Mr. Mundella or the other public men who were 
his colleagues. But it was impossible for the 
President of the Board of Trade to retain bis position 
as a Minister when that Board had to undertake the 
duty of reviewing his acts as a private person. One 
can only hope that this is not the end of a very 
distinguished public career. Mr. Mundella has fought 
his way up from humble beginnings with a courage 
and perseverance that entitle him to a place in the 
front rank of our self-made men; and he deserves 
special admiration because all through his life as a 
politician he has never stooped to ignoble acts or 
sought to advance himself at the expense of a 
rival. That such a man should have had, at 
his age, to retire from office owing to circum- 
stances like those connected with the New Zealand 
Loan Company is a real tragedy which must 
arouse the warm sympathy not only of all who 
know him, but of every generous-minded man. 
The other event of importance is the launching 
of that movement for the abolition of the veto of 
the House of Lords which THE SPEAKER has been 
advocating for some months past. The choice of 
Leeds as the spot where the approaching conference 
is to be held is a wise one. Since the deposition of 
Birmingham, Leeds has shared with Newcastle the 
honour of playing a leading part in the political 
work of the provinces. I note, by the way, that the 
writers in the Standard and Times make a stupid 
mistake this morning. Referring to the fact that 
it was a conference at Leeds which carried the 
ery of “Franchise first!” they wisely remark that 
this was not so, and that the franchise reform did 
not come until a_ redistribution of seats had 
also been decided upon. Of course, everybody 
who is acquainted with the political history 
of the last dozen years—not to go further back— 
knows that the question decided at Leeds was not 
“franchise first” as opposed to redistribution, to 
which nobody objected, but franchise first as opposed 
to the claim of London to local government. The 
Leeds Conference, fully recognising the claims of 
London, nevertheless decided that the broader claims 
of the country as a whole ought to have the first 
attention of Ministers.—The Daily Chronicle, I find, 
is very wroth with me for having represented it—in 
its portentous “ double-leaded ” leader of last week— 
as “clamouring for a dissolution.” This, it seems, is 
“fatuously untrue.” Iam sorry to have given offence 
to a gentleman who is apparently abnormally ex- 
citable as well as unduly sensitive; but, really, I 
only erred in common with ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of the people who read his article in be- 
lieving that it was a demand—and a very foolish 
one to boot—for an immediate dissolution. May 
one not venture to hope that in future he will try 
to convey his true opinion to us, instead of leaving 
us to understand that when he cries “ black!” he 
really means white? La femme incomprise is a 
dignified personage in comparison with the journalist 
who is perpetually misunderstood. 

May 17. The “ Welsh revolt” takes precedence 
this morning. It happens that yesterday, returning 
from a too-brief holiday in Ireland, I passed through 
Bangor. The rain was pouring down in torrents, 
and that dismal Welsh city looked like a tomb. 
But the fiery spirits of the Lloyd-George party seem 
to have kindled enthusiasm even under these 
depressing circumstances. The worst of it is that 
one does not quite understand what Mr. Lloyd 
George would be at. He refused to pledge himself 
definitely to a statement that he would vote against 
the Government if he knew that by so doing he 
would place Ministers in a minority. It would 
seem, therefore, that he is not yet prepared 
to destroy the Disestablishment Government for the 





purpose of advancing the Disestablishment cause. 








Herein he shows more wisdom than Mr. Redmond 
and his followers. But still one may hope that the 
common-sense of Wales will see—as the common- 
sense of Ireland has seen—that it is not the best way 
to get over a river to blow up the bridge that 
cros-es it. I heard in Dublin, by the way, that 
the best calculations of the experts give the Red- 
mond party in the next House of Commons an 
outside strength of four. Why, in these circum- 
stances, Mr. Redmond should be anxious to bring 
about a dissolution passes comprehension. 

May 18. The archbishops and bishops have come 
to the rescue of the Welsh Church with an appeal of 
the usual kind in favour of the maintenance of 
religious inequality in the Principality. After all, 
however, the real friends of the Welsh Church at 
this moment are not the bishops, but Mr. Lloyd 
George and his allies. The politicians are coming 
back to town, and one hears much speculation as to 
Mr. Mundella’s successor at the Board of Trade, 
probable changes in the law-officerships, and other 
matters of personal, rather than political, interest. 
Nothing, however, is yet settled in connection with 
the vacancy in the Cabinet; nor is there any further 
vacancy on the bench. Speculation is therefore use- 
less. Mr. Arnold Morley, I see, denounces those who 
are talking of an immediate dissolution as the enemies 
of the Government. It is to be hoped the panic- 
mongers of the press will take note of his words. 








THE TRIAL OF AMERICA.—I. 
[AN INDEPENDENT VIEW.]} 

TT\HE most interesting people in Europe are un- 

doubtedly the French. And in a hundred ways 
the Americans resemble them. Sensitive or senti- 
mental, shrewd, energetic, practical, delighting in 
public speech and dramatic situations, yielding in 
what seems the most headlong manner to impulse, 
yet in the whirlwind of passion less overcome than 
the audience would suppose, and at all times capable 
of recovery by some innate hopefulness, the same 
description would pretty nearly fit the children of 
the Puritans and of the Crusaders, while no one 
would dream of applying it to Englishmen, Germans, 
or Italians. Is it the dry air, keen winds, and bright 
sky which will account for the likeness? Or shall 
we explain it by the history of these two great Re- 
publican nations? They have marched ahead in 
company, and the rest of the world is limping after 
them, with doleful complaints of its rheumatism, 
which would justify its keeping close to the chimney 
corner instead of being thrust out upon a pilgrimage 
towards the unknown. But grumbling is of little 
avail. The vanguard pushes on; laggards and even 
plunderers feel nervous at being left behind. Since 
the days of Voltaire France has borne onward the 
flag of revolution, or progress—it is called by many 
names—and still, despite or because of the cata- 
strophe at Sedan, France marks the hour in Europe. 
A Republic, with universal suffrage and popular 
sovereignty, the new order of things is recognised, 
even by its enemies,in France. The alliance of altar 
and throne is ended ; that of religion and the people 
may follow. 

But America, which opened the story of Revolu- 
tion, has advanced many more steps towards the 
future. Not only does it rejoice in no king, but it 
has neither an established Church nor a despotic 
Government. Its officials dispense with gaudy 
scarves, and they allow that they are Ministers of 
the Commonweal, not its masters. The French, like 
their Russian allies, seem unable to vanquish the 
bureaucracy which in America would never be toler- 
ated. And is it the fault or the misfortune of 
the only extensive Republic on this side of the 
ocean, that its standing army makes it a beast 
of prey not less hideous than aristocratic Ger- 
many or feudal Austria? “A well-deserved retri- 
bution for disloyalty to the popular idea,” cry 
our Socialist friends, not without reason. But the 
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dragon's teeth have been sown, and the armed men 
have sprung up everywhere except in happy America. 
There, soldiers come forth only on Decoration Day ; 
and if the Slave War still drags a huge pension after 
it, the nation no longer pays a tax of blood. 
Europeans cannot imagine a state of things so 
unlike their own; while Englishmen, fighting or 
ready to fight in defence of the gates, waterways, 
and telegraph lines of their big Empire, keep up a 
brisk cannonade to the tune of “ Rule Britannia.” 
Their “ crowned Republic ”—which is also an aristo- 
cracy—holds the sword as well as the scales of 
Justice, and being, to say the least, blear-eyed, if not 
blind, is rather apt to mistake the weapon of offence 
for the balance of equity. Peace, without soldiers or 
a military budget, and embracing a continent in the 
folds of its banner, we retrograde and stupid Easterns 
cannot understand. But three years of America would 
do more to civilise Europe than all the efforts of 
well-meaning but barbarous chieftains, whether we 
call them Von Moltke or the Emperor William. The 
European is still the feudal, military, and even pre- 
datory system, in which a few chosen, but not 
always choice, families govern at their good pleasure, 
and the millions are governed to their grievous loss. 
For conscription is the outward and visible sign of 
a slavery but one degree removed from the state of 
perpetual war, in which it took its rise. 

Conceive the difference when we have landed in 
New York—a city still encumbered with the heaps 
of living human rubbish shot out upon American 
shores by the Governments of Europe that can 
only misgovern. In spite of the Italian, Bohe- 
mian, and Jewish immigrants, it soon becomes clear 
that a more searching test than the McKinley tariff 
has flung back into the Atlantic a deal of ancient 
history. The traveller finds that his thoughts 
often turn to France, to the vivacious, good- 
tempered, and pleasant people who take their 
business and their amusements gaily; but England 
he is a little disposed to forget. At Washington 
he sees no Horse Guards; the name would sound 
ludicrous in American ears. Uniforms are out of 
date; stars and garters remind one of the “Seven 
against Thebes,” or some other piece of masquerading 
knighthood ; the judges have thrown off their absurd 
wigs; and a crippled negro, carrying a bundle, will 
walk into the White House and ask President 
Cleveland how he has enjoyed his fishing expedition. 
In Pennsylvania Avenue, the Papal Legate may be 
seen waiting among a crowd of workpeople—black, 
white, and all shades between—for the electric car 
which will take him any distance on payment of five 
cents, unless, as is likely, the directors have given 
him a free pass. Liberty, in ten thousand instances, 
has thus come to mean equality; and the notable 
thing is that everyone likes it. Where there is no 
military caste the divisions of society cannot be 
stereotyped; they are fluid, and melt into one 
another. The individual shapes his own course, 
takes for granted that he is as good as any man 
that ever won the prizes of public life, and sets out 
with a strong resolution to get to the top. He is 
member of a peaceful confederation which includes 
forty-four States, and speaks one language from 
Maine to Oregon. Wherever he goes he will feel at 
home. He is not a stranger at Seattle or Tacoma 
because he was “raised” in Tennessee. Passports, 
certificates of domicile, police registration? He can 
hardly understand how there should be such things 
even in Europe, for to him they have no meaning. 
He moves to and fro without hindrance; sets up 
his business where he pleases; has by law no 
governors in whose appointment he does not take 
a share; and, what is most remarkable, he sup- 
poses that this utter independence, this absence of 
kings and heaven-born rulers, comes by nature, and 
is the only Constitution which right reason has 
established. If he travels in Europe, it is with 
feelings of amazement as well as curiosity; and, 
though his wife may learn to be monarchical, he 
seldom does so. The genuine American, dazzled 








sometimes by the glittering show of courts, field- 
days, and regimentals, would never find himself at 
ease in a military State, or think it other than 
uncivilised. It is the gorgeous, the barbaric 
East, picturesque, undeveloped, and behind the 
age. He knows that if ten millions of soldiers were 
required to keep the peace among five nations, 
between the Pacific and the Atlantic—where now 
the United States enjoy perpetual peace without 
any army at all—the world would have rolled 
back a hundred and twenty years. The conscrip- 
tion in France may be justified, in his Republican 
eyes, only because the European monarchies have 
a conscription of their own, and are ready to 
partition a Western Poland when the chance is 
given. The armed Democracy which is confronted 
by Metz cannot help itself. But America, not 
kept in alarm by the drums and tramplings of 
a young Emperor, may afford to go unarmed, 
neither conquering nor to be conquered. To sum 
up in a sentence: across the Atlantic, the military 
type has gone out, the industrial has comein. The 
soldier is extinct, the merchant flourishes. A mani- 
fest advance, provided always that the manufactur- 
ing, trading, and commercial democracy has dis- 
covered, and is willing to obey, sound economic laws! 
It must not be the hell of the poor, even to secure a 
paradise for the rich. 

To get rid of the Bourbons was an excellent 
thing. But the French Revolution halted half-way. 
It crowned the edifice by endowing the middle class ; 
and it surrendered basely to Napoleon. The French 
have had to endure nearly a hundred years of con- 
fusion before laying the ghost of that modern 
Tamerlane, whose conquests are deservedly satirised 
as “ Mongolian.” How long will it take the Americans 
to understand that a Napoleon of Peace, though he 
call himself modestly Jay Gould or Vanderbilt, is 
just as much an embodied treason against their free 
institutions as the Napoleon of War was a treason 
against the principles of 1789? They have never 
seen a military despotism triumph. But an indus- 
trial despotism has grown up silently the methods 
and tactics of which are in deadly opposition to 
American progress. Not only so; if the system 
known as monopoly ever comes to have full sway, it 
will employ the forms of freedom to intrench itself 
behind the Constitution it is pulling down into ruin 
—much as the barbarians in Rome built their robber- 
castles with the stones of the temples and palaces 
for which they saw no other use. To escape from 
the old military régime was the first step on the 
path of freedom. To escape from the monopolist 
is the second. The power of the sword is no longer 
paramount in the United States, but the power of 
the purse increases every day. Upon the political 
revolution must follow the social revolution—there, 
as in all other countries of the civilised world, unless 
reaction, in its meanest form, is to triumph, and the 
course of history to be reversed. But America stands 
in the van. It has at once the more patent and the 
more definite problem, for riches cannot disguise 
themselves in the States under the robes of kings 
and nobles—and they are the more unlovely because 
so much the less adorned. The contest between 
Democracy and Plutocracy is the trial of America. 
In that arena the combatants stand, as Carlyle 
would have said, at death-grips. One of them must 
go to the ground. What are the circumstances and 
what the prospects of the struggle, it may be worth 
while to inquire on another occasion. B. 








SUPERSTITION UP TO DATE. 





T is impossible not to notice the curiously rapid 
inroads which are being made in modern society 

by what, for want of a better name, we will call super- 
stition. Your neighbour at dinner may be a lady 
whom you know to be both daring after hounds and 
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yet a person of brilliant humour and wit—a rare and 
healthy combination, which you find as enjoyable as 
ever until some chance word brings a strange topic, 
ealled Christian Science, on the tapis. Then the 
mocking face grows suddenly serious, and your 
delightful friend begins to expound the tenets of 
Christian Science with the faith of an apostle, and 
with a persistency which brings even her within 
measurable distance of becoming a bore. This is, 
perhaps, less astonishing than meeting a man, 
whose mind has been trained to test facts in 
the severe crucible of the scientific method, 
“ psychometrising "" watches and sleeve-links, and 
reading letters with the back of his head. The 
drawing-room clairvoyante and palmist have been 
with us now for some time, but more recently the 
observant must have been struck with the number 
of sisters and cousins and nieces who have discovered 
in themselves the possession of occult powers hitherto 
unsuspected. They can see your “aura,” this 
luminous different-coloured haze with which it 
appears we are all surrounded, and in which our 
characters and our destinies are plainly discernible. 
Give them hold of a toothpick that somebody had 
in his pocket at the battle of Waterloo, and they 
shut their eyes and see Shaw the Lifeguardsman 
laying Frenchmen low around him. A stone from 
the Weeping-Place of the Jews at Jerusalem fills 
them with an indescribable sense of desolation, and 
they begin to cry; a stone from the Coliseum 
enables them to live through a scene of eighteen 
hundred years ago—the amphitheatre tier on tier, 
the Emperor under his canopy, and the wild 
beasts howling and mangling the Christians in the 
arena—they describe it all as if they were looking at 
a picture by Gérome. Here the ladies distinctly 
have the advantage over the inferior sex; for these 
appear to be mainly female gifts. The girl is now 
able to take the shine out of her brother in an 
emphatic manner with her skill at the magic mirror. 
Not that the male is entirely out of it. The 
amateur hypnotiser is usually one of that gender, 
and it is a man who generally proposes the 
“Ouija” board, which is now apparently one 
of the standing diversions of the country house. 
The Psychical Research Society has a good deal to 
answer for in this matter. Its jargon—its “sub- 
liminal self,” its “ retrocognition,” its “rapports ” and 
“apports "—is in the mouths of all the practitioners, 
and its authority is theirsanction. At its well-attended 
meetings in the Westminster Town Hall—at which 
women overwhelmingly predominate —under the 
auspices of a learned Cambridge don and an occa- 
sional ex-Cabinet Minister, it is no uncommon thing 
to see a young lady get on the platform and, with 
great aplomb, give her experiences in crystal-gazing, 
winding up by offering to form a crystal-gazing 
class after the meeting for the instruction of those 
who may wish to pursue this line of investigation. 
Leuconoe, in fact, is no longer forbidden to consult 
Chaldean horoscopes, but—in spite of Deuteronomy 
and the pagan satirist—is actually incited to do so; 
and freely she responds. 

It is interesting to mark the growth of this 
phenomenon, for growing it is. What it portends, 
—whether it be a sign, as philosophers like Herr 
Nordau say, that the world is going mad, or whether 
all this outbreak of credulity is to herald a new age 
of faith—we can hazard no opinion, but the symptom 
is certainly noteworthy. If we turn from the evi- 
dences of private life to the public field what we see 
is no less curious, Spiritualistic and psychical news- 
papers abound. Weeklies, monthlies, quarterlies, 
they now flourish in various languages here and on 
the Continent, and, of course, in America. Border- 
land—whose founder, a famous journalist, has his 
familiar like a medieval astrologer, and talks about 
it as freely as one might about one’s dog—is 
itself a portent. The quarterly index of Border- 
land is an imposing testimony of the activity of the 
world’s psychical press. The advertisements in these 
publications are not their least suggestive feature. 














There is clearly a brisk trade in mediums and fortune- 
tellers. The “Ouija,” or “Egyptian luck-board,” 
“universally acknowledged to be the readiest and 
best-known means of communicating with the Un- 
seen,” is advertised with an illustration and the 
remark in big type, “ Thousands selling.” “Solid 
Glass Globes for Crystal Vision—as supplied to the 
Society for Psychical Research,” are likewise an- 
nounced ; also “ Hollow Spheres for Containing 
Water, and Mirrors (silvered) or Black (like the 
Bhatta Mirror).” Books with such titles as “ Eulis: 
the Third Revelation of Soul and Sex—a work con- 
taining many secret and inner doctrines of the 
Rosicrucians,” “Seership, Guide to Soul Sight,” 
“From Over the Tomb,” “ The Hermetic Arcanum,” 
“Love, Woman, Marriage: a Work devoted to the 
study of Magnetic Attraction; a Mystery of Mys- 
teries,” are advertised by the score. One notices 
the constant recurrence of publications dealing 
with sexual themes amongst these Kabbala, and 
perceives that the essential propensities of super- 
stition have not, in this respect, altered with the 
ages. Here is the sub-title of a book advertised 
in Mr. Stead'’s Review: “The book so unjustly 
anathematised by Mr. Justice Wills in the mysterious 
Pimlico case, with fifty engravings, sent under 
private cover.” The contents of one of these 
periodicals is an amazing farrago of the lore of 
the weird sisters and the records of Sludge the 
Medium, ranging over the whole gamut, from 
esoteric Buddhism to mystic bone-setting. In the 
last number of Borderland an astrologer prophe- 
sies the death of the Queen in 1895, which, it 
appears, is to be a particularly bad year for this 
realm and its rulers, for several Cabinet Ministers 
are to die as well. The following passage will indi- 
cate the quality of this piece of soothsaying: “Uranus 
has a radical significance of the nature of lerminus 
vite, being on the cusp of the 8th House and in 
sesquiquadrate to Mercury, the ruler of the horoscope, 
who is situated in the 12th House. The death will 
be sudden and attended with singular events. We 
may expect this aspect of Uranus to have full force 
about October, 1895. Her Majesty would do well to 
avoid the public streets and to safeguard herself 
from accidents. We might say more,” adds the 
prophet, “ma, che sara sara.” Truly when it has 
come to this with us, the Syrian Orontes may be 
said to be flowing into the Thames as once it flowed 
into the Tiber. 

How long will it be, we wonder, until society will 
deem it necessary to protect itself against the fair 
crystal-gazers and Ouija-manipulators? From a 
Bhatta mirror and a psychometrist in Pimlico to 
love philtres and churchyard witches, and the 
alchemist with his poisons, is but a step. For 
love is inseparable from superstition and so is 
malice. The Ouija board has already been getting 
into trouble, as we find from a truly diverting 
history in a recent file of American newspapers. 
The incident is thus announced in the “scare” 
headings: “A Naughty Ouija.—It told some awful 
things about Miss Eva Hollowell of Rockville, Ind.— 
And the Dotys, who own the machine, have been 
sued for slander.” In a word, this Ouija has 
managed to wreck the peace of an idyllic Indiana 
village, a quaint and rural community numbering 
not more than a hundred families. It was brought 
into the village in all innocence by the Doty family, 
and the neighbours used to assemble after church of 
an evening and amuse themselves by asking it 
questions. It uttered some remarkable prophecies, 
and gave the rustics some sage advice about their 
private affairs, in which they had faith, notwith- 
standing that it set them all one day digging up the 
village green in search of a buried treasure. The 
girls of course made great use of it, and at last one 
night it said some very wicked things about Miss 
Eva Hollowell, a village belle and a rival of the Doty 
girls in church-work and other accomplishments. 
This came to the ears of Miss Hollowell’s father, a 
choleric man, and there was arow. The Dotys said 
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they believed the Ouija, and Mr Hollowell summoned 
them all to court, including the Ouija. The latter 
being produced as a witness, we are told, gave some 
samples of its work; but the verdict went for the 
plaintiff, and the Doty girls were fined five dollars 
apiece and costs. Mr. Hollowell, however, is too angry 
to be satisfied with this slight vengeance, and he is 
bringing the case to a higher court, where the Ouija 
will again appear in the witness-box. ‘“ The country 
hereabouts,” says the report, “is intensely agitated 
over the matter.” Patrons of the Ouija in English 
country houses would do well to make a note of this 
case. The “naughty” instrument might take to saying 
indiscreet things about the company there, and 
though, of course, it would not have so much 
material to go upon in a house full of English ladies 
and gentlemen as in a degenerate Indiana village, 
yet it is evidently both unscrupulous and ingenious, 
and the consequences might be awkward. 








THE LONDON GONDOLIER. 





HOUGH unversed in economic subjects, and 
always bewildered by strikes—which incarnate 
themselves, to my fancy, in monumental busybodies 
who spout from waggons to banner-waving myriads, 
gladly cheering the articulation of discontent, how- 
ever vague—I confess to a very lively sympathy with 
Cabby. I have been looking at him from the club 
window and graciously acknowledging his greeting. 
As a rule, the spectator at the club window hears no 
good of himself from processions of strikers on their 
way to the Park. There is Jones, for instance, who 
despises the proletariat, and is wont to remark on 
such occasions: “ Look at these idle loafers, pretend- 
ing they want work!” and then the passing crowd, 
guessing Jones’s sentiments by intuition, with the aid 
of his expressive features and a gleam of professional 
insolence from his glasses, bursts into a howl. But to- 
day this animosity gives place to good fellowship. 
Cabby catches sight of me, and calls for three cheers, 
as if he knew me to be a generous patron, tolerant of 
occasionally ill-smelling vehicles and tottering quad- 
rupeds, and apt to stretch a shilling fare into 
eighteenpence. Now, toa retiring man this kind of 
popularity is undeniably gratifying. I cannot take 
it with the nonchalance of the golden youth on the 
club steps opposite, who snuffs up the incense with 
an Olympian air, as of a prosperous deity accustomed 
to drive daily through the firmament in a celestial 
hansom. But it is pleasing to note that by some 
strikers, at all events, the denizens of Clubland are 
not marked down for destruction when the Social 
Revolution comes by its own. I feel a glow of 
subdued enthusiasm, as if I, too, were a tribune, 
who by a magical glance from a club window had 
inspired the people with new faith in the brother- 
hood of man. Under the influence of this idea I 
perform a sacrificial act. For years I have cherished 
ill-will against the cabby who, receiving a sovereign 
from me one night in lieu of a shilling, took ad- 
vantage of that rapt condition in which a man’s 
mind is astrally uplifted by the festival of kindred 
souls, By the prosaic light of the morrow’s sun I 
discovered the deed, and thenceforward I was a prey 
to suspicion of the whole race of cabmen. But the 
acclamation which greeted me at the club window 
expelled that poison from my mind, and in the 
ardour of this new-born trust I had almost hailed a 
“growler,” and bidden the weather-beaten veteran 
on the box to drive me just where he pleased for 
any fare he chose to name. 

In such a spirit who would not be willing to con- 
sider Cabby as a special kind of mortal, a minister 
to our needs, who must not be judged like common 
men—light porters, man-servants, or what not—a 
Mercury new-lighted on the perch of a hansom, 
taking toll of us without strict regard to the statu- 
tory charges for hackney carriages? When you 
think of it, there is something in his calling which 


raises him above the vulgar lot. I had a disagreeable 
shock when I saw him plodding in the procession. 
There was an indignity in the harsh necessity which, 
for the nonce, compelled him to walk ; his very badge 
seemed to have suffered eclipse; and the bit of ribbon 
which he wore in sportive defiance of insensate cab- 
proprietors gave a touch of mockery to his fallen 
estate. To divorce a cabman from his cab, and 
sacrifice him to those despotic twins Supply and 
Demand—the Gog and Magog of economics—seems 
to me, in my present mood of exaltation, a most 
unnatural act. I read that Cabby is being gradu- 
ally forced out of the social system by the com- 
petition of omnibuses and tramcars; but who can 
imagine a cabless London—London stuffed into vans 
like so much furniture, “ six on each side”—London 
rolling stolidly to its business or pleasure, bunched 
like candles? Have the economists ever considered 
the moving drama of the hansom, the multitude of 
affairs which transact themselves between two 
wheels, revolving silently through the night, the 
tragi-comedy of life which finds no scope save in 
the flying moments of a shilling fare? What of the 
journeys which begin in lovers’ meetings go on to 
quarrel, reunion, distraction, triumph, and defeat, all 
under the small roof over which sits Cabby, impartial 
as fate, though sometimes moved to the satisfaction 
of Asmodean curiosity through the trap? What of 
the joy of threading the whirl and turmoil of the 
streets, glancing through rain-lashed panes at the 
phantasmagoria of glittering lamps and swiftly- 
scudding shapes, the lurid shreds and snatches from 
the Witches’ Sabbath of the great city? Imagine 
London robbed of all this, and weltering in the 
straw of the omnibus or the noisome publicity 
of the tram! Is it any wonder that the pic- 
ture stimulates my enthusiasm for Cabby to the 
point of a resolution never to sink so low as his 
legal payment? How can you class him with the 
successful swain in “Polly Perkins "—heavens! what 
grizzling years have passed over my head since that 
song was new!—I mean the “ bow-legged conductor 
of a twopenny ‘bus”? Who would give that 
minion a drachma more than his due? Pray, what 
sentiment or common privacy is there in the 
moving sarcophagus which lurches down Regent 
Street, exhaling mortuary odours, and dropping 
bodies which stagger about for awhile before 
they recover life and animation? I could continue 
these interrogatories for ever; but they are already 
sufficient to establish the conviction in my mind 
that Cabby is a superior being, unaccountable to 
ordinary laws, indispensable to the subtlest sensations 
of our lives. His very manners show the rare dis- 
tinction of his birthright. His gifts of argument and 
repartee stamp him as a man apart. Listen to his 
altercations with the omnibus-driver, whose inferior 
clay is always resentfully vociferous. What shaft 
of sarcasm has ever rankled in your withers like 
that of Cabby, when you have dropped into the palm 
extended to you from a majestic altitude the lonely 
and trumpery shilling? You may have listened 


House without a tremor; but what were your 
feelings when the door opened, and, for the benefit 
of the footman, the Parthian of the cab launched his 
arrow of disdain into the small of your back? Did 
you wonder whether this part of you was visibly 
smaller ? 

I have no doubt that a certain dread of Cabby 
mingles with the generosity which habitually over- 
pays him. He contrives in an indefinable manner to 
make you think that he drives a cab for his own 
pleasure, that he is a free-lance of the highway, that 
he condescends to stand on a rank, or take his meals 
in a “shelter,” but that he is something between a 
Roman charioteer and a Bedouin of the desert. When 
you-see him chafing under the restraining gesture of 
the policeman at the crossing, you half expect him 
to dash fearlessly through the block and make for 
the wilds of Wimbledon Common. Personally, I 
have always looked up to him with a sort of 
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romantic awe, as a figure which represents that older 
world of picturesque, semi-barbaric freedom that 
flourished before we all became qualified to be 
justices of the peace. This fancy of mine, I 
notice, is not shared by womankind. Cabby 
might indeed be what my imagination paints 
were it not that woman contemplates him with 
the eye of cold calculation. She disapproves 
his habits, and never pays him a fraction more than 
his legitimate claim. To her he is a creature who 
wanders about the streets all night, and encourages 
weak-minded citizens to remain late at theirclubs. If 
there were no clubs there would be no cabmen;; if 
there were no cabmen there might be no clubs. 
This is the ratiocination which runs constantly 
through the feminine mind. Cabby knows that 
woman is his remorseless inquisitor, and that man is 
his indulgent accomplice. Would he have cheered 
just now if a woman had shown her face at the 
window ; or would he have slunk by with a hang- 
dog air? I feel this part of the theme can get full 
justice only from the pen of the lady who has pro- 
claimed to the world that she has found man out, 
and who would soon show that my pleading for 
Cabby springs from the moral degeneracy out of 
which it is the business of woman to rescue the 
young Adam. 








THE DRAMA. 
“JEAN MAYEUX.” 

A COMPANY of French players has been brought 
over to the Princess's to present a mimodrama, 
or pantomime, which has, it seems, enjoyed no little 
favour in Paris, Jean Mayeux, by M. Blanchard de la 
Bretesche, with music by M. Charles Thony. This 
proves to be a rough-and-ready melodrama of the 
Two Orphans type—the Two Orphans set in a 
modern environment and furnished with a tragic 
conclusion ; it is not a thing of lofty pretensions; 
and, produced as it is in a somewhat happy-go-lucky 
fashion at an unfashionable theatre, it is not likely 
to revive the vogue, never very strong or extensive, 
of the pantomime-play in London. But on the 
stage, as elsewhere, matters of no intrinsic signifi- 
cance sometimes suggest interesting questions of 

principle; and this strikes me as one of them. 

The question is, What are the limitations of 
pantomime? Or we may put it in this way, Is the 
mimodramatist, the inventor of a story to be acted 
in dumb-show, free to treat every sort of theme, “all 
thoughts, all passions, all delights, whatever stirs 
this mortal frame,” or is he restricted to some par- 
ticular kind of subject, and, if so, to what kind? 
The answer to one part of this question is obvious 
enough. The law of silence at once deprives the 
mimodramatist of a vast amount of subject-matter. 
Many emotions, most thoughts, are not to be inter- 
preted without speech. Try, for instance, to mime 
the simplest conditional proposition—e.g., “If I am 
well enough, I shall go to Aix-les-Bains next week ” 
—and you will see in a moment that the thing 
cannot be done. A famous passage in The Critic 
will drive this point home :— 

“ LORD BURLEIGH comes forward, shakes his head, and ezit. 

Sneer. He is very perfect indeed. Now, pray, what did he 
mean by that ? 

Puff. You don’t take it ? 

Sneer. No, I don’t, upon my soul. 

Puff. Why, by that por of the head he gave you to under- 
stand that even though they had more justice in their canse, and 
wisdom in their measures—yet, if there was not a greater spirit 
shown on the part of the people the party would at last fall a 
sacrifice to the hostile ambition of the Spanish monarchy. 

Sneer. The devil! Did he mean all that by shaking his 

head ? 

Puff. Every word of it—if he shook his head as I taught 
™m. 

Dangle. Ah! there certainly is a vast deal to be done on the 

stage by dumb show and expression of face.” 


Without a Puff at hand to act as exegete—that 
is without infringing the conditions of mimodrama 








—Lord Burleigh’s head-shake remains a shaken 
head, and nothing more. Some elementary emotions 
express themselves, of course, clearly and completely, 
by facial play and by gesture. A frown, a smile, a 
clenched fist, palms joined in supplication, the hand 
pressed to the heart, the finger on the lips, the head 
scratched in bewilderment— these things explain 
themselves. To these things the actors of panto- 
mime—but only in the slow evolution of centuries— 
have added a few conventional signs. Harlequin 
starts at the entry of Columbine, smiles, slowly 
passes his hand over his own face, and points to hers, 
with a nod towards the audience. Interpret : “ How 
beautiful she is! I have fallen in love with her at 
first sight.” Pierrot, when asked to pay his bill, 
shakes his head, turns both his breeches-pockets 
inside out, and puts his thumbnail between his teeth. 
Interpret: “I haven't a farthing.” But the conven- 
tional language of dumb-show, though it has attained, 
no doubt, to some complexity in the Latin countries, 
where gesture is more frequent and minute than 
with us, is obviously inadequate to the presentation 
of more than the rudimentary ideas and emotions. 
And note that these ideas must be universal, typical, 
symbolical. Everything that differentiates one 
individual from another of the same class — that 
makes, for instance, Armand Duval a different lover 
from the Chevalier Des Grieux, or Desdemona a 
different wife from Patient Grisel—demands speech 
for its expression. In dumb-show a lover is not some 
particular lover, but the lover; a father is not some 
particular parent, but the patria potestas personified. 
The characters, then,of mimodrama are not specialised 
characters but generalised types. A glance at the 
physical conditions of the art has shown us that this 
must be so; a glance at the history of the art would 
show us that it always has beenso. The personages 
of Italian pantomime, Arlecchino, Colombina, Scara- 
muccia, Il Dottore, are all types. 

We now, I think, begin to see to what kind of 
subject and treatment the mimodramatist is neces- 
sarily restricted. His must be an art of abstractions, 
simple and classic, an art of the ideal. Compared 
with the dramatist at large, he stands in the relation 
of the sculptor to the painter—the privation of 
speech being to him very much what the privation 
of colour is to the sculptor. And he will have some- 
thing of the sculptor’s aims. Denied the effects of 
subtlety, complexity, he will seek to make his 
account out of severe economy, harmony of pro- 
portions, simplicity, and grace. Conclusion: the 
more typical, the more broadly human the subject, 
the more it lends itself to postures and actions of 
dignity and simple beauty, the better the mimo- 
drama. What have been the two best mimodramas 
of our own day? Why, L’Enfant Prodigue and La 
Statue du Commandeur—two great folk-legends, 
“older than any history that is written in any book,” 
dealing with fundamental emotions shared by every 
man and woman in the theatre, and abounding in 
situations of simple beauty. Beauty, the ideal, the 
symbol—there is the province of mimodrama; the 
ugly, the real, the accidental are not for its market. 

It follows, does it not, that mimodrama has 
nothing to do with the serious treatment of modern 
life? The Dumasian theatre, the Scandinavian 
theatre, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, could never be 
mimed. But, below the level of serious drama, there 
is a province of the ugly and the real which the 
mimodramatist has lately made an effort to invade. 
This is melodrama. When we remember that melo- 
drama is the drama of external incident, giving 
the maximum of action with the minimum of 
thought, dealing with the rudimentary passions, 
the crudities of human nature, we see at once that 
it lends itself readily enough to dumb-show. And 
when we think of the windy, exaggerated language 
which the average melodramatist feels bound to use, 
we see that dumb-show is here a real gain. But 
for the quintessentials of mimodrama — classic, 
statuesque severity, simple dignified beauty, perfect 
harmony—there is here no chance. And so, while 
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we may admit that (to hazard a new compound) 
mimo-melodrama is a possible, a workable form of 
art, itis not a good form; itis an abuse of a particu- 
lar dramatic medium, not its legitimate use. 

All this has taken one rather far afield from Jean 
Mayeux, which I find a far less interesting subject 
for consideration than the little question of mimo- 
dramatics suggested by it. But, without any 
theorising at all, one may get a certain sort of 
amusement out of its pictures of Parisian low life, 
its ball on the outer boulevards, its gigoletles (a 
gigolette seems to be a debased descendant of the 
now extinct grisetie), its burly, drunken svufeneurs, 
its crapulous hag, La Chenille, its alarums and excur- 
sions, free fights, and riotous orgies. When from 
the barritre and the society of the gallows-birds 
whom Yvette Guilbert is now celebrating nightly at 
the Empire in that blood-curdling ballad of hers, 
“A la Villette,” the play passes to a country 
chateau, it becomes preposterous and tiresome. A 
M. Vallot mimes its hero, a deformed sentimentalist 
(see Pierre of the Two Orphans, already mentioned), 
with great goodwill and some real talent; M. 
Jordanis makes the souteneur sufficiently repulsive ; 
and the grim humour of Mme. Désiré as La Chenille 
sent a cold shiver down my back—the witches in 
Macbeth were bread-and-butter misses by com- 
parison. A. B. W. 








HUNGARY AND HER NATIONALITIES, 





“ HE countries of the Hungarian Crown,” which 

is the official title of the eastern part of the 
dual Austro-Hungarian monarchy, are materially 
prosperous. The present intelligent Prime Minister, 
Dr. Wekerle, has turned the former chronic deficit 
into a surplus, and is doing much for the develop- 
ment of the rich resources of the fertile yet sparsely- 
peopled kingdom, which, on an area of 324,045 square 
kilometres, counts but 21 million inhabitants, whilst 
Austrian Cisleithania has 24 millions on 300,208 
square kilometres. The internal state of Hungary 
is, however, far from satisfactory, and the reason is 
principally to be found in the ruthless oppression of 
the other nationalities by the Magyar minority. This 
does not apply to the Croatian-Slavonian kingdom, 
which, although an integral part of the territories of 
the Hungarian Crown, yet by a treaty with Hungary 
proper of 1868, has a separate constitution, which 
guarantees its rights. It sends forty members to the 
Hungarian Parliament, contributes a fixed percentage 
to the general expenses, but has its own diet and 
independent administration, with the Banus as 
chief ; while Croat is the official language. The links 
which connect the kingdom with Hungary proper 
render the relation of both what is called a 
Real-Union. The rest of the countries of the 
Hungarian Crown form one political unity, Tran- 
sylvania having lost its former autonomy. Here the 
Magyars rule supreme, and their language is the 
official one; the members of Croatia-Slavonia have 
the right to speak Croat in the Parliament, all others 
have to deliver their speeches in Magyar. Yet this 
race does not form the majority of the population. 
The latest statistics of 1890 state its number at 
7,431,063, but Hungarian statistics are not very re- 
liable. Compiled as they are by Magyar officials, those 
persons of other nationalities who are half-Magyarised 
—that is to say, speak that language pretty fluently— 
are simply counted as Magyars. But even the official 
statistics admit that there live in Hungary 2,591,947 
Roumanians, 2,106,298 Germans, more than two 
millions of different Slav races, 383,323 Ruthenians, 
94,425 gipsies, and about 110,000 persons of other 
nationalities. Given this state of things, it was 
necessary to make some provision for protecting 
the rights of the non-Magyars when, after 
long struggles, Hungary by the compact of 1867 
recovered her independence as part of the dual 
monarchy; this was ostensibly done by the Law 








of Nationalities of November 29th, 1868. Even the 
terms of this law do not do justice to the claims 
of the other races; it was unavoidable that the 
Magyar idiom should be declared the official 
language, because it is necessary for every state to 
have one, and it would have made Parliament a 
Babel if the right of the Croats had been accorded 
to every other race. In the same way, German is the 
official language in Cisleithania. But it was unjust 
to distribute the electoral districts and the right of 
voting by means of artificial boundaries and a partial 
census in a way which secured the majority to the 
Magyars. The worst, however, is that this law has 
never been observed, and is now practically a nullity. 
Article 1 prescribes that all laws shall be published 
also in the respective non-Magyar languages. 
This has never been done. Article 6 stipulates that 
the civil functionaries shall transact their business 
in the idiom of the population with which they 
have to deal, but the Government have ordered 
them to write and speak Magyar only. Articles 
7-12 state that transactions in the Courts of Justice 
shall be carried on in the language of the contending 
parties ; in fact, they are all carried on in Magyar, 
and the parties have to use interpreters. All the 
places in the administrative, judicial, and communal 
services are given to Magyars, although Articles 
20, 21, 22, and 27 declare that the language of the 
respective district shall be decisive. Article 17 
promised that primary and middle schools should 
be established for the non-Magyars by the State. 
Not a single school has seen the light during twenty- 
five years; on the contrary, in the schools which 
non-Magyars have built at their own expense, the 
teachers are compelled to instruct in Magyar to such 
an extent that no time is left for instruction in the 
vernacular language, and the establishment of new 
schools is hindered in every way by the authorities. 
While the Magyar press enjoys unbounded liberty, 
the papers published in other languages are prose- 
cuted under the slightest pretext. The cases are 
tried by Magyar juries. The jury of the German town 
Hermannstadt having acquitted several journalists 
accused of press offences, the court was transferred 
to Klausenburg, where the Magyar population 
guaranteed conviction. The retired Imperial General 
Trajan Doda was sentenced to two years’ hard 
labour for a slight press offence; the editor of the 
Tribuna to one year’s imprisonment because he had 
condemned the revolutionary Kossuth-worship. The 
whole system is crowned by the Magyarising Unions, 
which, supported by the Government, pursue the 
tendency to deprive the non-Magyar population of 
their nationality. 

Such a mode of government must provoke violent 
discontent with the people at the cost of which it is 
carried on. The Slavs are divided into so many 
branches and different dialects that they do not 
understand each other. The Ruthenians are split in 
two parts—the Verhovinas, dwelling in the moun- 
tains, having best maintained their nationality, alien 
to that of their Russian brethren, and the Dolishans, 
living in the plains, whose language is not so pure. 
All these races have little cohesion, so that they can 
offer no effectual resistance to the Magyars. It is 
different with the Germans and Roumanians. The 
German immigration into Hungary dates from the 
twelfth century, when King Geisa II. invited them 
to settle in his kingdom, and secured them large 
privileges. They came from different parts of the 
Fatherland—emigrating under the pressure of the 
feudal system, which annihilated the ancient liberty 
of the peasantry—but principally from the Lower 
Rhine, and therefore were called Flandrians—later 
on, Saxons, probably on account of their fair 
hair and blue eyes. They built the first cities in 
Hungary, introduced improved agriculture, and gave 
a ready support to the kings against the unruly 
Magyar nobility. They settled principally in com- 
pact masses in Transylvania, which had been turned 
into deserts and swamps by the inroads of neigh- 
bouring predatory tribes; Hermannstadt became 
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their capital, and, divided into seven judicial districts 
(septem sedes Saxonicales), the country was called 
“Siebenburgen.” The Magyar nobles even at that 
time tried to encroach upon their liberties, which, 
however, were always re-enacted by the kings, 
whose best tax-payers they were, and they defended 
themselves manfully in the village fortresses, the 
remains of which are still to be seen. When the 
Hungarian dynasty became extinct, they loyally sided 
with the new Habsburg kings, but later on came 
into conflict with them, having all embraced the 
Protestant creed, which the Court of Vienna perse- 
cuted. They were, however, strong enough to defend 
their religion against the Jesuits, and enjoyed at least 
toleration. In this condition they have continued 
until recent times. When first, in 1848, Kossuth 
annihilated the autonomy of Transylvania, it was 
re-established after the revolution had been van- 
quished, but fell again in 1867, when the country, 
without being asked, and against its protest, was 
incorporated with Hungary. The Transylvanian 
Saxons, about 200,000 souls, defend themselves as 
best they can against the Magyar encroachments, 
but their misfortune is that they are separated from 
the other Germans, who dwell disseminated through 
the rest of the kingdom. These are the principal 
capitalists, merchants, and manufacturers. In fact, 
before 1848 German was the language of the higher 
classes, but the ill-advised forcible Germanisation of 
the absolutist periods 1850-1866 called forth the 
resistance of the Magyars, which finally proved 
victorious; and now the Germans, although the 
richest and most intelligent, lack sufficient cohesion 
effectually to oppose the systematic Magyarisation 
pursued by the Government. : 

The case of the Roumanians is different. At 
first they were not numerous, but the devastations 
of the Danubian principalities by Turkey and 
Russia drove many Valachians to Transylvania. 
They are a very prolific race, so that they are there 
now sevenfold more numerous than all other 
nationalities together. They form a compact mass of 
sturdy men, bitterly opposed to the forcible Magyar- 
isation, and they are morally supported by the whole 
population of the kingdom of Roumania. As all 
their complaints in the Buda-Pesth Parliament 
remained unnoticed, they sent, in 1892, a deputation 
to the Emperor to present His Majesty with a 
memorandum stating their grievances. On the 
advice of the Hungarian Ministry they were 
not received, but handed the memorandum to 
the chief of the Imperial Chancery, by whom 
it was again submitted to the ministers at 
Buda-Pesth. These, however, declined to take 
any notice of it, the memorialists “not being 
the legal representatives of the Roumanian, speak- 
ing people.” But not satisfied with this, they 
brought an action first against the printer of the 
memorandum, and in May, 1893, against the central 
committee. The suit has dragged on for a year 
and a half, but is now being tried by a purely 
Magyar jury. The trial commenced on May 7th, 
and there can be no doubt that the accused will be 
found guilty of treason against Hungary, simply 
because they have attempted to exercise the right of 
petition. But it may well be asked, Is a State really 
strong the government of which proceeds in this 
manner, and stifles all just complaints by packed 
juries? A time may come when the Magyars will 
bitterly repent of their coercive policy. 


H. GEFFCKEN. 








A FENIAN’S SISTER. 





N the days when I knew her, and she was growing 
old, she had a little gallery of family portraits. 
There was her father, florid and handsome, with 
chestnut hair slightly curling, and wearing the 
frilled shirt and dignified aspect of a gentleman of 
the thirties ; there was her mother, sweet-faced and 


her brother, raven instead of white, nobly handsome 
in his young manhood, but scarcely so beautiful as 
to-day, when year after year of noble thoughts and 
high endeavour have given him an austere beauty 
which commands at once reverence and love. But 
the portrait of herself in her young womanhood was 
what interested me most deeply, after all. The por- 
trait represented her with beautiful warm brown 
skin; her hair framed her face in silken bands, not a 
tendril of it straying; her handsome features were 
impressed with the calm without which I have never 
seen her ; her large grey eyes, which I am sure never 
quailed in her passage through this world, looked 
steadily at you from under heavy white lids. 

The dignity of her beauty she kept to her last 
hour. I remember a very frivolous girl being amazed 
by this on one occasion. “ How grand she looks!” 
she said to me as we watched across the room the 
noble-looking elderly woman in her silk gown and 
lace cap, with mittens on her thin hands. It was 
one of the soft spots in her somewhat austere 
character that she took thought about her gowns, 
and was girlishly willing to discuss chiffons with a 
much younger and more trivial woman. But this 
knowledge came to me later. 

What a pathetic couple the brother and sister 
were! After long storm and stress they were at 
this time drifted into a little quiet harbour of refuge, 
together, as they had dreamt of being for years, 
among friends, and opening their hearts to love and 
friendship as simply as if they had not all their 
lives been treading the burning ploughshares of 
wrong and suffering. More utterly sweet and whole- 
some natures I have never known. One would have 
thought they had lived all their lives in a sheltered 
place, sunny, and open to the south wind. They 
were as unworldly as a pair of children; and, if one 
had not known their history, one would have said 
they must have lived in ignorance of evil. He had 
kept the boy’s heart, she, the virgin’s. There was a 
tender pathos about their love and friendship; but 
it was a pathos that bade you “ Lift up your hearts!” 

She had grown old waiting for this little time of 
union with the brother who fulfilled her sternest 
ideals. Once she told me she had never been in love 
because she had never met a man like her brother, 
One could believe it, for there was something vir- 
ginal about her, as if she had never known the little 
softness and folly of love. She had an intense feeling 
for children, but seeing her with a child’s head on 
her breast has given me much the same impression 
as when I have seen nuns mothering little orphan 
children, looking down at them with a divine pity 
and tenderness that yet somehow lacked the softness 
of the Madonna gaze. 

Yet with true love she had keen sympathy. One 
would not bare to her for worlds one’s little follies 
and fancies, the vagrant preferences, the indiscre- 
tions, that most girls and women know of in them- 
selves and others. Love, with her, to be believed in 
must have had more than an element of loftiness. 
She felt all her life the great pathos of her sister’s 
love, whose lover, dying on a prison pallet, sent her 
word that he died true to God, to Ireland, and to 
her. My Fenian’s sister would have accepted this 
order as the one right and possible. I remember 
that she could not bear a sentiment in a softer 
woman's poem, which made the sweetheart of one 
who was to be martyred for native land cry out 
that she was jealous of this other love whose name 
was on his lips in sleep, who claimed the first place 
in his heart and life. The sister, who was very 
sweet and tender, died of her trouble, and was 
enshrined as a gentle saint in the heart of the strong 
woman who survived her so many years. 

This friend of mine—for I was deeply honoured 
by her friendship—what a contrast her strength was 
to the would-be strong women who would mend aH 
the world but themselves and begin the work by 
shattering our old tender faiths and ideals. I have 
never known a woman so strong, but her strength 





benign, under a monstrous frilled cap; there was 


was manifested in her religion, her love of country, 
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her sense of duty, her immense love for kin and 
friends. She did superhuman things in courage and 
endurance, but she never showed herself in public 
nor appealed to the public, except by transparent 
little poems, every one a trumpet-call for God and 
duty. 

Brother and sister grew up in an Irish country 
town. Above it the Galtees rise soaring, Galtymore 
with his head in the clouds. I saw her old home in 
wild, sunny and showery March weather. Galty- 
more had torn the clouds in wisps, and festooned 
himself about the shoulders ; his head and his eagles 
were hidden in the solid wool-packs that sped 
stormily across the blue roof of the world. Below 
him, and walling in the town, was the solid rampart 
of straight, sapphire hill, behind which Aherlow 
Valley bares its beauty to the sun and stars. The 
old house was on an incline facing the fine new 
church. It was a square, two-storey house, with a 
portico and sham pillars, leaning aslant, just as she 
herself described it in simple verse. Over the way, 
on the gravel-path leading to the priest’s house a 
man was kneeling, “taking the pledge” with uplifted 
hands before a dignified-looking old priest. You 
could scarce see the like out of Ireland. The poor 
fellow must have been much in earnest, because it 
was Patrick’s Day—a festival which, unfortunately, 
has rather the effect of loosening the pledge for the 
time being. Rows of little donkey-carts were drawn 
up before the church, where the last Mass was 
going on; the donkeys, with their charming meek 
faces and comfortable bodies, looking as if they 
were well taken care of. Now and then there passed 
by a square-jawed, black-haired, big, determined 
fellow, showing in his four-square aspect a trace of 
his descent from Noll’s troopers; or a little girl, 
with her pitcher, and a shawl draping her head and 
mouth in a semi-Oriental fashion. 

I do not know if the house was inhabited, nor do 
I know if it was that wherein the Fenian and his 
sister, and Mary and Arthur were young, where they 
dreamed their passionate dreams of their country’s 
regeneration, and vowed their hot-blooded, generous 
vows to devote heart and life to her service. I know 
that it was there she lived those years of waiting, 
when the chivalrous, cultivated brother wore the 
broad arrow in Portland, and behind the prison 
walls endured one knew not how much of contumely 
and wrong, and afterwards while he endured in the 
sunny French capital the years that should work 
out his sentence and leave him a free man to step 
once more on the soil of his mother land. Twenty 
years—it is a long, long time in a life. What a tale 
of days it is to take up and live through, even though 
a star of hope dwindled down the long perspective ! 

Before those quiet grey days there was a fierier 
time, when the brother was on trial for his life, and 
the sister, grave and undaunted, as few women can 
have been in the world’s history, stood at the post 
of duty. The master-mind of the organisation used 
her with the fullest confidence in her heroic strength. 
At the very moment of her brother's trial he sent 
her abroad on some business, and one can imagine 
what it was to go: the long night-journey to 
London and Paris, while that fate, that life, hung 
in the balance! She never talked of the time, though, 
like her brother, she seemed to have no reservations. 

‘Lho twenty years had, no doubt, their quiet 
solaces. There would be, first of all, her strong 
religious faith, which, I am sure, never failed her. 
Then there were friends, one a priest who has now a 
cure of souls high up in the mountains, an ideal 
pastor and friend, who impresses with his sweetness 
and nobility even those who have little love for his 
garb. Another I met that March, a little woman, 
no longer young, grey-haired and sweet-faced, and 
the mistress of an ideal little shop of books and 
papers and cheap fancy stationery—such a lady-like 
little shop as would have well suited one of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s heroines, and having the remotest possible 
connection with trade as one ordinarily under- 
stands it. 








The little owner confessed to a great loneliness 
since Ellen had gone away, first to Dublin, then to 
somewhere which one signifies by a reverent look 
upwards. She, too, makes her fragrant little poems, 
and, no doubt, the pair of friends helped each other 
with criticism and appreciation. The one who is 
living cries out to the one who is dead in the sestet 
of a sonnet :— 


“* And often I, grown weary, long to stand 
Upon that height, away from strife and din, 
Free from my weight of sorrow and of sin ! 
Ah, there methinks my cares for aye might cease ; 
Thou, leaning forth and stretching out thy hand, 
Might’st draw me upwards to thy place of peace.” 


And one can well believe that that absence has 
added a shadow or two to the little patient face of 
the poet. 

But the monotonous years go most quickly, 
though it is a fallacy of the world’s that the days 
and years marked by milestones of events and 
happenings pass quickest. I feel sure that the 
sister made her poems and read and widened her 
mind with an eye to the approval of, and the happy 
companionship with, her fastidious and cultivated 
brother. He came home at last, whitened with the 
years of imprisonment and exile, but haughtily 
handsome, with his eagle glance and delicate regular 
features, his transparent colouring and silver hair 
and beard. 

The two set up house, and attracted to them 
especially the young. It was a little knot of young 
people, working out their poems and stories, and well 
satisfied to have this brother and sister as their 
centre. He was our critic, an uncompromising and 
outspoken one, but with a gentleness where the 
person criticised was a woman that made it easy to 
take the hard knocks for one’s literary efforts. Like 
all very strong men, he had an exceeding gentleness 
for women, and even when he blew the glamour 
from our poems and stories we began blithely anew. 

She made friends of young men and young 
women. It was a note of her youth of heart that 
she never felt her age could make a barrier. Best of 
us all she liked Rose, who died in Tyrone a year or so 
later than her friend. I said one day, “ What brave 
eyes Rose has!” She caught at the phrase with 
delight, and made a poem of it. Dear, wholesome, 
fragrant Rose! we were none of us jealous that you 
had first place. What noble women these two were, 
each in their widely different ways! And what a 
cold and dark place they left when Death blew out 
their light of life! Of the cold and silence where 
Rose once flushed and shone I never care to think. 

After the twenty years of waiting there were 
only, after all, three years of union for the Fenian 
and his sister. Even before the end came the little 
pleasant circle was somehow drifted apart. Rose 
was away in France, struggling vainly to recover 
from the chill that was her death-blow. Some had 
gone to London, some to America. And, though its 
shadow as yet darkened on none of us, Ellen, too, 
was dying. It was an old malady returned—one for 
which she had endured a terrible operation some 
years before, her crucifix in her hand, and calmly 
conscious, for she had refused anzsthetics, But it 
came insidiously, so that even she herself did not 
realise it was her old enemy, though I doubt that she 
would have allowed anyone to call it so, seeing that 
God had permitted it to come to her. Most happily 
she died without pain, almost without warning, in 
the house of a niece, to whose Southern home she had 
gone for change of air. 

Rose, who had already accepted her own death, 
made for her friend's elegy the last verses she ever 
penned :— 


“ Asleep, asleep! God loved you well, 
My dear one, when He let you lay 
Life’s burthen down that Autumn day. 


“*Twas bravely borne. Who knew you, learned 
How white a truth true living brings 
To glorify the homeliest things. 
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“Who knew you, learned the noble lore 
Of boundless faith and hope and Jove 
For Ireland here and God above.” 


I am always glad that for Ellen the end came 
almost suddenly, so that she could not have realised 
for long the desolation of the brother to whom she 
was everything. 

I fear this is but a dreary little narrative, in 
which a wind of death and parting sighs lonely. 
But to have known the Fenian and his sisters, to 
have known Rose, though two are dead and one is a 
pathetic figure growing old in loneliness, is to feel 
with Henry Vaughan— 


“Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear.” 


They and their lives are something steadfast, 
something built on a rock, which helps one to look 
up steadily when the world is blown about by winds 
of false doctrine. For them, and such as them, one 
thanks God humbly as for knowledge and friend- 
ship vouchsafed of His noblest creatures. 


KATHARINE HINKSON, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“UNDER THE HEEL OF THE PUBLICAN.” 


Srr,—I agree with you in thinking that, under existing cir- 
cumstances, the proposed increase in the duties on beer and 
spirits was justified; but there is a somewhat wider question 
raised by your article “ Under the Heel of the Publican,” upon 
which I should like to elicit the definite views of THe SPEAKER. 
In this article you describe those engaged in the liquor trade as 
“ vendors of poison,” their business as “an evil traffic’ and, com- 
pendiously, as “detestable,” and, in order apparently to show 
that your views are no mere abstract propositions, you char- 
acterise the fact that the chairman of Mr. A. J. Balfour's 
Election Committee was a brewer as “a cruel misfortune.” 
I feel bound to assume that if, as you say, you regard 
aleoholic drinks as “poison,” the trade in them as “an evil 
traffic ” and « detestable,” and feel so strongly about the matter 
that you regard even merely official association with those 
engaged in the trade as “a cruel misfortune,” you really 
desire, as the United Kingdom Alliance does, entire prohibition, 
and that if you do not at present openly advocate it, it is merely 
becanse you regard the attempt as premature. Now this is 
exactly the account of the attitude and intentions of the Liberal 
party in regard to beer selling and drinking—for it is obvious 
that the two things must stand together—which is put forward 
by the Unionist party, and they rely greatly upon this ery to 
influence the people in their favour. The heavy poll secured by 
the Tory candidate at South Hackney, which, according to you 
was mainly due to beer influence, seems to show that it affects a 
considerable section of the electors. Up to the present time, 
however, this account of their opinion and intentious has been 
energetically repudiated by nearly every Liberal candidate 
throughout the country, but if Tue SpPeaKeER, one of the 
recognised organs of Liberal policy, says it is true, what chance 
will the Liberal candidates at the General Election have of 
convincing the working classes—90 per cent. of whom are 
beer drinkers—that they are guiltless of any desire to rob 
a poor man of his beer, or to subject him to the social 
despotism of the party which is represented by the United 
Kingdom Alliance? In another part of your issue, alluding to 
the legislation of the future generally, you declare that “no 
mistake could be greater than that of advocating a erude sort of 
paternalism against which the British working-man with his 
common-sense and love of independence would be the first to 
revolt.” Do you not think that this remark is eminently ap- 
licable to your own attitude in respect to the liquor trade ? 
Vith a General Election looming in the not distant future it 
appears to me essential that the views of the Liberal party on 
this question should be cleared up, and if it should be found that 
there is good reason for attributing to them the sentiments and 
policy which find such vigorous expression in your article of last 
week, I think there is little hope of their securing a majority 
in the next Parliament.— Yours truly, H.C. Futrorp. 

Augustus Row, Birmingham, May 15th, 1894. 


(Mr. Furrorp has totally misunderstood our words. We did not 
eall the publicans “vendors of “wapeee &e. We said that 


this was what they were “in the eyes of the bishops.”— 
Ep. SPEAKER. 





S1r—lI should like to see your article in Toe SPEAKER of 





to every bishop and clergyman in the Establishment throughout 
the country. The fact to which you call attention is incontestable; 
and if, as you say, “ the clergy still have consciences,” the latter 
may, perhaps, be made to prick. 1 would willingly subscribe 
towards the expense of carrying out this suggestion.— Yours, 


C. C. M. 





“THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM.” 


Srr,—In your very appreciative review of “ The History of 
Trade Unionism” you observe that “a skilled workman, whose 
name is not given, contributes a well-written and interesting 
sketch of the Union as it presents itself to the worker.” I should 
he sorry if the fact that the name of the author of this sketch is 
buried in a lengthy preface, and has thus escaped your reviewer, 
should deprive Mr. F. W. Galton, late secretary of the Silver 
Trades Federation, of the credit due to him for his invaluable 
assistance.—I am, etce., SrpnNEY WEBB. 





“A GOD IN THE MAKING.” 


Srr,—May I be allowed to correct a statement that appeared 
in the kindly and able review of my “ Riddle of the Universe ” 
in your issue of last Saturday? I am there made to view 
morality as “ prudence on a grand scale.” Now it is only the 
(so-called) “ personal morality” that I would divoree from the 
usual sanctions and base on enlarged views of self-interest ; such 
views resting, if possible, on solution of the metaphysical crux 
as to the import and destiny of the individual, and thus avoiding 
the narrow hedonism which considers only the present transitory 
life. So far so good. We are here discussing nothing beyond 
“the individual and his possession.” Altruism, however, in its 
higher phases does not (as I have urged more than once) admit 
of being viewed as an enlarged selfishness. Egoism heralds 
altruism in our life-history, but that is all. “The ego-altruistic 
sentiments . . . may be evolved into pure disinterestedness if 
the Subject (monad), driving ahead in the line of greatest resist- 
ance, fixes the ideal of self-sacrifice as one worth culture. 
Fixed ideas breeding habits, habitual unselfishness may result, 
which no mere hedonistic theory can explain” (Riddle, p. 381). 
Of course, this self-sacrifice has, as its aim, the furtherance 
of the interests of others, and should so far be prudential. The 
object of the pradence, however, clearly differences this ideal 
from one of the egoistic sort. In fine, I should add that I 
agree with Schopenhauer that for a mature reflective intellect 
sympathy is the only ground for the higher morality worth 
consideration. It remains, again, for metaphysicians to indicate 
the u/timate aim of such moral effort—to limn forth, however 
vaguely, the “ far-off divine event” to which creation moves and 
to which all other aims must be subordinate. Do not let us 
shrink from metaphysie merely because university-pedants, guild- 
yhilosophers, and word-jugglers have so often disgraced its 
listener There are genuine as well as forged banknotes. 
After all, it may be that an inductive rationalism can unveil 
the purport of this universe, and that, too, in full accord with the 
deliverances of “science” and “common-sense.” In any case, 
let us cherish the hope that an attempt of this kind may be 
feasible. Agnosticism is no satisfactory substitute for religion, 
but would prove rather a stimulus to degeneracy. Humanit 
toiling blindly in the gloom of a painful and unintelligible world 
is a thought meet fora nightmare. It suggests that evolution is 
a cheat, an objectless activity—is enervating to a very high 
degree. The book-making agnostic may make merry—he, at 
least, receives editors’ and publishers’ cheques —but the ignored 
“ordinary man,” once stripped of his hopes, must suffer and, 
most probably, deteriorate. The highest social ideals lose their 
force. Who will seriously eare to slave for races that just now 
have more pains than pleasures, and later on will fade out on a 
freezing planet? Agnosticism has surely done much to farther 
honesty and accuracy of thought, but it is to be hoped that it is 
a temporary standpoint rather than a fixed result, 


Teignmouth. E. Doveias Fawcett. 








*“ PASSION AND PATIENCE.” 





HE wine of life tastes stale and sour, 
The gilt comes off the golden year, 
All shadowed is “ each shining hour,” 
Because, Sweetheart, you are not here, 
The stupid people come and go, 
And prate of pleasures old and new; 
But they offend and bore me so, 
Because, Sweetheart, they are not you. 


And you meanwhile accept what good 
The gods provide, and leave the rest ; 
Nor would you alter if you could 





this date, “ Under the Heel of the Publican,” reprinted and sent 





The state of things that Fate thinks best: 
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For you—as happy days pass by 
And bring you friendships not a few— 
May meet another Me; but I 
Shall never find another You. 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





THE OLD VOYAGERS. 


y? you know the shelves on the right-hand side 
| (as you go in) of the entrance to the British 
Museum Reading-Room? I shall never forget the 
thrill of rapture with which I discovered, for the 
first time (years ago), that here, for the taking down 
(not necessitating the writing of those interminable 
tickets), were all Purchas and all Pinkerton and 
Hakluyt, in more than one edition, and those delight- 
ful tall folios which contain, with long s’s and quaint 
woodcuts, Bosman’s “Guinea,” and the narratives, 
done into English, of Father Denis di Carli, the 
Capuchin, and Father Merolla, the Jesuit, and their 
adventures with coloured “dukes” and ng'anga 
witch-doctors in the Congo country. What one 
sighed for was plenty of time and a quiet mind 
to begin those volumes at the beginning —one 
can’t be hurried over them—and read at them 
every day—as much as one could digest — till 
they were finished. As it was, one always 
opened at one of the leisurely narratives with 
the feelings of a hungry traveller, before whom, 
in a railway refreshment-room, with five minutes to 
wait for the train, should be set a sirloin of beef, 
with the intimation that he must carve it for him- 
self. We would rather not have our beef cut into 
sandwiches for us, but, if we are in a hurry, needs 
must. And at home, where you can read at your 
leisure, and in any position you like, it is not every- 
one who can procure tall folios with long s’s. So 
that I fear my acquaintance with the old voyagers 
is derived rather from Henry Kingsley’s “ Tales of 
Old Travel” and one little volume of Cassell’s 
“National Library” than from the stately tomes 
which contain the same matter (and more) in a more 
desirable format. 


Chief among these, of course, is the black-letter 
Hakluyt; but he, even more than the rest, cannot 
be hurried over. Take your time-over him, and you 
shall have your reward; but lay eyes need to get 
used to the type before they feel easy with him. 
I have noclear recollection of any reading of him 
save one; but then I lit on his account of the dis- 
covery of Madeira and unearthed a gem. I do not 
remember seeing it transcribed before, though I 
think it is somewhere curtly re-told by Winwood 
Reade. Here it is :— 


“In the yeere 1544, King Peter, the fourth of that name 
reigning in Aragon, the Chronicles of his age write that about 
this time the Island of Madera, standing in 32 degrees, was dis- 
covered by an English man, which was named Macham, who, 
sailing out of England into Spaine, with a woman that he had 
stolen, arrived by tempest in that Island, and did cast anker in 
that haven or bay which now is called Machico, after the name 
of Macham. And because his lover was seasicke, he went inland 
with some of his company, and the shippe with a good winde 
made saile away, and the woman died Br thought. Macham, 
which loved her dearely, built a chapell or hermitage to bury her 
in, calling it by the name of ‘ Jesus,’ and caused his name and 
hers to be written or graven upon the stone of her tombe, and 
the oceasion of their arrivall there. And afterward he ordeined 
a boat made of one tree (for there be trees of a great compasse 
about), and went to sea in it with those men that he had and 
were left behind with him, and‘came upon the coast of Afrike 
without saile or oare. And the Moores which saw it took it to 
be a marvellous thing, and presented him to the king of that 
country for a woonder, and that king also sent him and his com- 
panions for a miracle to the King of Castile.” 


“The woman died for thought.” ... He “loved 
her dearely.” . . That is all we know. But it 
may be permitted to speculate. 


“Her face was sweet, and sad, and pale,— 
And her name was Aloyse.” 





Perhaps it was the hoped-for and now impossible 
marriage ceremony in Spain that weighed on her 
head. It is not reckless Iseults, counting “the 
world well lost,” who “ die for thought” in that way. 
And Macham “loved her dearely.” One would have 
thought that the brief flare of mere passion would 
have burnt itself out even before they came to that 
final grip with the realities of life—in the weariness 
of those stormy weeks at sea. Truly I would sooner 
make a pilgrimage to that “chapell,” if it can still 
be found, than to the fountain of Vaucluse. But the 
only time I ever set foot in Madeira was during the 
brief space allotted to passengers by a Castle liner, 
which coals during the night, and is supposed to sail 
at 9 a.m. (tantalisingly lying in the harbour for 
what seems hours after the appointed time); and I 
could not even ascertain whether the “ haven” of 
Machico still keeps alive the memory of Macham’s 
name. 


But to return from this digression. It is all very 
well to turn up one’s nose at modern and cheap 
editions, but I for one shall ever be thankful (as 
becomes the decent poor) to the publishers of the 
“National Library” aforesaid. Have I not had 
“amusement and instruction” far more than equiva- 
lent to the sum of threepence (or what the 
Capetown cab-driver calls a “ticky”) out of the 
little book which has accompanied me half round 
the world, and whose paper covers are now mildly 
entering their protest against thatsame? Moreover, 
who is going to carry the folio and quarto Hakluyts 
and Pinkertons on a voyage up the Zambesi River 
(freight £15 per ton, or thereabouts) and re-read 
“Miles Phillips” in the intervals while the boat is 
working herself off one sandbank and on to another? 
But with Miles, and John Fox, and the rest of them, 
within the compass of one’s pocket, or the smallest 
of hand-bags, the thing is easy; and one is able to 
discover a touching fitness and point in the following 
passage—read as an accompaniment to an illustrated 
object-lesson :— 


“We were also oftentimes greatly annoyed with a kind of 
fly, which in the Indian tongue is called tequain; and the 
Spaniards call them musketas. There are also in the said 
country a number of other flies, but none so noisome as these 
tequaines be.” (There is an air of sad conviction about this, as 
if—pobrecito !—he had tried them all.) “ You shall hardly see 
them, they’ be so small; for they are scarce so big as a guat.” 
(Perhaps Master Phillips’ eyesight was not remarkably 
acute—the only good point about a mosquito, to my thinking, 
is that he is not too small for you to see him. Though, 
after all, that is of little service when he attacks you in 
the dark, or under the table, or in some place where you 
eannot possibly see him.) ‘They will suck one’s blood 
marvellously, and if you kill them while they are 
sucking they are so venomous that the place will swell extremely, 
even as one that is stung with a wasp or bee. But if you let 
them suck their fill and to go away of themselves, then they do 
you no hurt, but leave behind them a red spot somewhat bigger 
than a flea biting.” (Noother hurt! & avacyuyrdre !—as if that 
red spot were not the very root of all evil, and as maddening as 
the Emperor Titus’s gnat. As for the other part, I don’t know 
whether it is true or not. I never, never get a chance to kill 
them when they are sucking.) “ At the first we were terribly 
troubled with these kind of flies, not knowing their qualities ” 
—(Yet, meseems, Master Miles Phillips, ye had been troubled 
with more reason, knowing the same!)—“ and resistance we 
could make none against them, being naked.” (One doesn't like 
to think of it.) 


By-the-bye, is there no chance of another volume 
of Hakluyt, like unto the above, being issued? 
Andrew Battel's narrative is a very entertaining 
one, with some extremely pretty horrors in it. It 
is included in the “Tales of Old Travel,’ but in 
an abridged form. By-the-bye, I suppose that same 
“Tales of Old Travel” is an arrant piece of book- 
making; but I always had the bad taste to find it 
a very pleasant one. The author is one whom one 
loves—not even exactly in spite of, but with his 
faults—and they are many. A decided tendency to 
horse-play—a style which is a caricature of his 
brother's at his (Charles’s) worst—a method of con- 
struction—— But he gave us Charles Ravenshoe, and 
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when one remembers how one read “ Ravenshoe” 
—on summer evenings, under the privet hedge in a 
Kentish garden, never mind how many years ago 

. well, that counts for something. Even now, 
with that privet hedge so many years behind me, 
I must confess that I never see a book of Henry 
Kingsley’s but I devour it—sure to be jarred occa- 
sionally in the course of the volume, but just as 
eager for the next when it comes along. What sort 
of a taste this argues I am afraid to think; but I 
like so many and such various things that I feel it is 
hopeless to attempt to account systematically for 
my preferences, and those whom they concern must 
take or leave them, as they feel able, and explain 
them if they can. 


We should be exceedingly grateful—at least, I 
should, for one—for another volume like unto the 
one which was the starting-point of this paper. Is 
there no chance of such? It should contain Andrew 
Battel unabridged, and likewise Father Denis (these 
two be sampled and edited in “ Tales of Old Travel”) 
—and, perhaps, also, Merolla, though Henry says he 
is dull. I never had time to read him through— 
what time I could get at him; but here, in the heart 
of Ethiope, where we hear how the world wags but 
once a month or so, and could read and meditate 
undistraught upon tall copies (did we possess them) 
in our leisure moments, methinks one could taste and 
profit by him, and check his sayings by the doings of 
the Ethiopians of today. And others there be 
whereof memory fails to furnish the names—but of 
them it skills to write not. 


And, talking of editing and abridging, did anyone 
ever try to edit Thomas Sanders? This narrative 
might be made a test paper in a competitive examina- 
tion for editors, did such exist—I mean editors of old 
texts and other people’s MSS. and such like; not 
editors of newspapers. It affords several curious 
arithmetical problems. The people who were hanged 
or otherwise came to grief, and those who escaped, 
will by no means add up to a number corresponding 
to that of the original ship's company. There is a 
decided want of clearness about the whole story, 
and the narrator is lamentably unable to make 
the most of his strong points, or he would never 
have passed over what is, in a sense, his climax—the 
murder of honest Andrew Dier—in so shabby a way, 
dismissing it, as it were, in an implication at the 
end of a sentence. There is a certain rough pathos 
in places—its reality all the more apparent through 
the inartistic quality of the whole—as when “ our 
other factor, named Richard Skegs,” tried to save 
Dier’s life by the sacrifice of his own, and so wrought 
on the feelings of “the Turks,” that the rascally 
Sultan of Tripoli was forced by public clamour to 
spare them both—for the time being. Or, again, in 
the passage which tells how they were ransomed by 
good Master Barton; or—but, again, we may not 
linger. The subject is a fascinating one, and should 
be treated by stronger hands from fuller stores of 
knowledge. A. W. 








REVIEWS. 


~ — 


LORD WOLSELEY’S “MARLBOROUGH.” 


Tue Lire or Jonn CHURCHILL, DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
By Viscount Wolseley. Vols. I., I]. London: Bentley. 


HERE is much new and delightful reading in the 
volumes now before us, notably, we think, in the 
first of the two. Lord Wolseley excels in the art of 
picturesque description, and his analysis of character 
is often excellent. Many readers may lay the book 
down feeling that they realise in a manner before 
undreamt of much of the magnetic charm belonging 
to the wonderful man whose earlier life is here 
unfolded before us. A former historian has said of 
Marlborough that his name is the “ greatest among 
warriors, if we count in our estimate only those 








whose science and achievements we know with 
sufficient distinctness for comparison.” His present 
biographer is certainly one whose own personal 
experiences and successes must add considerably to 
the value and interest of the narrative. 

We do not agree with the critics who assume 
that it is Lord Wolseley’s intention to exonerate 
the character of his hero from the most serious of 
the charges justly brought against it, but, at the 
same time, he has perhaps shown more ably than 
former biographers how many of Marlborough’s 
more serious failings were due rather to the low 
standard of political morality which prevailed in the 
age in which he lived than to the inherent dishonesty 
and self-seeking of the man himself. In the first 
volume the author has been especially successful in 
his object. He fully succeeds in impressing his 
readers with his own earnest conviction that it was 
solely Marlborough’s zeal for his religion, and for 
what he believed to be a heaven-favoured cause, 
that prompted him, after severe mental conflict, to 
forsake the king from whom he had received so 
many favours. Very strongly is this religious 
fervour of Churchill’s set before us: a side of his 
character which has passed unrecognised by those 
who have been influenced by the browbeating 
assertions of Macaulay, and the scathing diatribes of 
Marlborough’s greatest enemy, Jonathan Swift. 
But as the book advances, the author evidently feels 
himself less in sympathy with the great soldier, for 
he scarcely attempts to palliate his later treachery, 
beyond remarking that most of his contemporaries 
sinned as much, or more, than he did against the 
laws of honour. And as regards the celebrated 
affair of Brest, the fact that Churchill has now 
been proved not to be the first to give information 
= the proposed English attack is a sorry defence at 

est. 

Lord Wolseley has given us a charming picture of 
Churchill’s early home ;—a sketch at once so graceful 
and poetical, that we quote one or two passages 
concerning it. Describing the old Manor House at 
Ash, where Marlborough was born, he writes— 


“Near the chapel is a fine old walnut tree, under whose 
spreading branches the handsome a Churchill may often have 
played, and watched the pink apple-blossoms of the neighbouring 
orchard flutter down into the fish-ponds, or whirl about in the 
soft wind of a Devon summer. . . . Standing on these 
garden steps, the threshold of Marlborough’s forgotten birth- 
place, what heart-stirring memories of English glory crowd 
upon the brain! . . This untidy farmhouse, with its 
neglected gardens and weed-choked fish-ponds, round which the 
poor badly-clothed boy sported during his early years, seems to 
recall his memo . more vividly than a visit to Blenheim 
Palace, or a walk over the famous position near the village of 
Hoehstadt on the Danube.” 


Born at Ash ten years before the Restoration, the 
boy’s earliest recollections were of civil war. His 
father, an ardent Cavalier, who took as his motto the 
words “Faithful but unfortunate ” — (curiously 
ironical ones when associated with his distinguished 
son)— had suffered greatly owing to his loyalty to 
the king at the time of the Great Rebellion. Young 
John Churchill's education was not of a very high 
order, but apparently solid enough to justify us in 
considering him maligned by those enemies who 
called him “ grossly illiterate.” Here it may not be 
out of place to remark how much, throughout his 
work, Lord Wolseley impresses upon his readers the 
fact, which some members of the modern school of 
soldiers might with advantage take to heart,—that 
success in war cannot be won by learning and study, 
unallied to the divine spark of genius which makes 
men great. He says,— 


“The general who has the misfortune to be unread in the 
science of war, but who is able by inference, or a sympathetic 
imagination, to form a trae conception of his enemy’s plans and 
intentions, will generally do far better in the field than one who 
has not these gifts, though his head be crammed with military 
history, the theory of strategy, and the rules of tactics.” 


To the non-military reader, no portion of this 
book will probably be more absorbing than the 
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pathetic chapter devoted to the letters written by 
Churchill to the beautiful termagant, Sarah Jennings, 
whom he loved with so single-hearted a devotion. 
It is certainly remarkable that both he and his wife, 
who were each noted for their insatiable ambition 
and their fondness for money, should have chosen a 
life of poverty together in preference to the luxury 
which might have been theirs had they consented to 
make the brilliant alliances destined for them by 
their relations. It is touching to find the same lover 
who in 1677 wrote, “ I swear to you I will never 
love anything but your dear self, which has made so 
sure a conquest of me that, had I the will, I had not 
the power ever to break my chains,” addressing 
his wife when he was fifty-one years old in this 
strain,—“* Where’er I am, it is impossible for anybody 
to love better than I do you.” Her violent temper, 
her disregard for truth, her sneers at the religion 
which he valued, did not serve to diminish one whit 
his devotion to her. And in spite of her faults, she 
also loved him with intensity for some four-and-forty 
years of married life, her pride in his success being 
equal to the affection that she borehim. One or two 
most pathetic notes in her handwriting were found 
by Lord Wolseley at Blenheim. 

“Wherever you are,” she wrote, “ whilst I have 
life, my soul shall follow you, my ever dear Lord 
Marlborough; and wherever I am,I shall only kill 
the time until night that I may sleep, and hope the 
next day to hear from you.” And a bundle of his 
old letters, written to her before they married, is 
endorsed by her —“ Read over in 1743, hoping to burn 
them, but I could not do it.” As Lord Wolseley 
says, these last six words go far to redeem her 
ed from the condemnations of those who hated 

er. 

As we should expect, the portions of this book 
devoted to events concerning Marlborough’s career 
as a soldier are told with vigour and brilliancy. 
There is an account of the assault of Maestricht, in 
1673, in which the handsome and gallant Captain 
Churchill distinguished himself as a volunteer. And 
we find him again taking part in the campaign 
of 1674, in which the great Turenne himself attri- 
buted much of his success to the firmness and courage 
of the young Englishman. It was in the year 1685 
that the ill-fated Monmouth made his attempt to 
secure the crown; and here we arrive at one of the 
most interesting episodes in the early career of 
Churchill. Few pages in this book are better 
written than those devoted to the account of the 
tragic suppression of this rebellion at Sedgemoor. 
Lord Wolseley is perhaps at his strongest in descrip- 
tions such as those of the fierce fight waged in the 
cold mist upon the banks of the Bussex Rhine, and 
in some of the passages which may be found on the 
last pages of Chapter XXXIX. These are certainly 
excellent, and the entire narrative of this brief 
campaign, in which Churchill made his presence felt 
throughout the Royal Army, is told with strength 
and decided power of picturesque description. It 
was three years after these stirring events that 
Churchill severed his lot from that of James, and 
here we think that Lord Wolseley makes a very 
able defence for him. In connection with this act of 
Churchill's, we may note a striking scene, which 
reads like one in a romance by Mr. Shorthouse. We 
allude to the evening on which the king and 
Churchill walked together before dinner in the calm 
gardens of the Deanery at Winchester, and of how 
there the soldier frankly told James that his zeal for 
religion must be preferred even above his loyalty to 
his king. 

In the second volume there is a minute account 
of the Irish campaign, which, interesting as it is, 
might, we think, have been curtailed with advantage. 
Although it is true that in those twenty-three days 
Marlborough accomplished more than all William’s 
Dutch commanders had been able to do both in 
Ireland and abroad during the previous year, we 
do not seem to hear enough of his own personal share 
in them. The descriptions of Cork and Kinsale— 





then called the key of Ireland—seem to us rather 
too lengthy as compared to the rest of the narrative. 
The greatest interest of this Irish campaign lies 
perhaps in the fact that it shows us the practical 
advantages of genius and inexperience, as compared 
to warfare waged by scientific authorities who were 
deficient in brilliancy of conception. 

The last chapter of this book gives us an 
admirable summary of the character of Marl- 
borough. It brings before us the man who Evelyn 
tells us was “a very handsome person, affable and 
well-spoken,” and whom Lord Chesterfield described 
as “protected and promoted by the Graces.” We 
realise that his “genius for war was not formed 
by tactics and rules, but by the dictates of an 
excellent, though untutored, understanding”; that 
his passions, though strong, never misled him; that 
he was compassionate and humane, both to man and 
beast; that his temper was one of unruffled sweet- 
ness; that his great personal beauty was as remark- 
able as was his mental power. If he was avaricious, 
it is not proved that he received bribes; and, more- 
over, this defect of over-carefulness may have been 
mostly owing to his own early experiences of 
poverty in youth. But, as Lord Wolseley truly 
says, “it is sorry work to dwell upon the errors of 
the mighty dead.” 

As regards the actual writing of this very inter- 
esting biography, it appears to us rather unequal. 
There are many admirable passages such as those 
before alluded to, and a remarkably fine one upon 
“ Duty” on page 445 of Vol. II.; but in some places 
the style seems a little too colloquial for a serious 
history, and other portions would, no doubt, have 
been somewhat improved by condensation. Military 
readers will be struck by the wonderful amount of 
research and the unusually accurate information 
displayed by Lord Wolseley in his account of 
the origin of different regiments, and a word 
must also be said for his portraiture of compar- 
atively unknown, but in their way remarkable, men, 
such as Tollemache, the gallant Colonel of the 
Coldstream Guards. The interest of the public in 
this book will, we think, very rightly be increased 
by the impress which it bears of the individuality of 
the author. We cannot fail to recognise in it Lord 
Wolseley’s own ardent love of patriotism, his con- 
tempt for the politician who calmly asserts that 
England is ready for war, “ while the soldier and the 
sailor say No,” and his strong detestation of party- 
government. He takes leave of Marlborough when 
that great warrior’s career really begins, for he can 
scarcely be said to have commanded an army in the 
field until he was fifty-two—six years older than 
was Wellington when he won Waterloo. May we 
not believe that Lord Wolseley intends some day to 
take up the dropped thread of his narrative, and 
that he will tell us of how Marlborough gave the 
German Empire another century of life, of how he 
wrested the Low Countries from the firm grasp of 
Spain and all-powerful France, to leave behind him 
a deathless legacy of glory for all time? Many 
would warmly welcome such a completed history of 
England's greatest soldier, from the pen of one of 
the most brilliant of his successors. 





THE KAIM OF KIMPRUNES. 
Otp Dorset. By H. J. Moule,M.A. London: Cassell & Co. 


A COROLLARY to the establishment of technical and 
continuation schools will be a demand for popularised 
county histories. As all good teaching of geography 
begins by mapping the garden, school-yard, street, 
village, expands from the known to the unknown, 
so the scientific study of history will work out from 
town and county to the realm, the continent, the 
world; and Mr. Moule has done good service by 
essaying to condense the folios of Hutchins and 
Warne into a compendious and readable volume. 
We call it an essay rather than an achievement ; 
for a history of the county it is not: West Dorset, 
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and the district south of the Ridgeway Fault, are 
left unnoticed; the full stream of narrative is broken 
not unfrequently by confusing digressions; and its 
historic fidelity is tricked by the strong imagination 
of the writer. It has grown, he tells us, out of 
lectures locally delivered, in which picturesqueness 
would gain by idealism; but the student with an 
appetite for facts will often suffer from uncertainty 
as to whether he is reading about what really 
happened, or about what Mr. Moule thinks might 
have happened. There “ may be” scratched palzo- 
lithic mammoth bones depicting Dorset elephants, 
only none such have been discovered; there was 
“probably” an Iberic race in Dorset, constructors 
of the landchets or terraces, only there is no sort of 
evidence on the subject; it is agreeable to believe 
that scythe-wheeled Celtic essed once rattled along 
the Poundbury track; that Vespasian was hailed 
Imperator at Maiden Castle; that the Legio Secunda 
—not, “I like to think,” without heroic resistance 
from the natives—marched victorious into Dorset 
Badbury; that the Bridport road is “ almost cer- 
tainly " a “ Decumanus Maximus,” and “may be” a 
Celtic trackway of 2,000 years before—only Cesar 
and Suetonius are culpably silent on all these points. 
When Mr. Moule “loves once more to think” that 
Agricola and Arthur successively trod the pavement 
now on the Dorset Museum staircase; that Wool 
was ravaged by red-haired Danes, whose tradition 
still lingers among the villagers! that Sweyn “ most 
likely”’ harried the Lyme neighbourhood in revenge 
for St. Bryce’s Day; that “in the want of any clear 
evidence,” we may fairly suppose Odo to have used 
Corfe Castle as a centre for tyranny and extortion, 
the “artisans and others” who listened to him 
would naturally be disposed to think so too. To be 
sure, “we have no details in our mainstay, the 
Saxon Chronicle,” on all these exciting suppositions, 
and Green, who is very properly another of Mr. 
Moule’s mainstays, admits that we have hardly any- 
thing to throw light on the advance of the West 
Saxons across Dorsetshire; but then the monks of 
Peterborough, who wrote the earlier chronicle, could 
not be expected to know much about Dorsetshire, 
and might further be disposed to “ conceal in prudent 
silence’’ events inglorious to the Saxon arms. So 
let us go merrily on: let us assume that Badon was 
an Arthurian victory, and that Mons Badonicus was 
Badbury Regis, “ placed as it is just where you would 
expect it to be placed”; that the old chest at Wim- 
borne was deposited by Cuthburh in her newly- 
founded minster; that King John, who appears to 
have spent the greater part of his reign in galloping 
up and down Dorsetshire, may be pictured in a 
kitchen built by John of Gaunt, and may “ possibly ” 
(in the intervals of galloping) have reposed under 
the Canford Spanish chestnut; for, to the genuine 
Do’seter, as to Thackeray’s George de Barnwell, the 
ideal is the true real, and the actual but a visionary 
hallucination. 

Shorn of these poetic flights, there remains a mass 
of valuable authentic narrative. “ Beginning at the 
beginning,” it sketches the geological formations; 
omitting, however, the greensand and cornbrash 
of the west, and not noticing the splendid Lyme 
Regis beds from which Dr. Buckland built up our 
knowledge of the Lias. The glacial and tropical 
periods are somewhat obscurely indicated; and we 
pass from the long-headed neolithic Ibers to the 
bronze-bearing brachycephalous Celts and Belgs, 
until—in chapters broken by a purely conjectural 
digression as’ to the face of the country in pre- 
historic times—we come to the conquest of the 
Durotriges, “ water-dwellers,” Saxonised later into 
Dorsztas by the Romans. How and when these 
conquered and colonised there is no evidence to 
show, but there they unquestionably were, the 
region or district of Britannia Prima, the Munici- 
pium Durnovaria or Dorchester, the garrison town, 
leaving signs of occupation in at least eighty spots 
within the county. They passed away: in Millais’ 
picture they are setting sail from the Lulworth 








coast; and about the year 550—we have Green's 
authority for the date—the terrible Gewissas began 
their annexation of Dorset. If Beamdune is Bindon, 
that great victory marked their first settlement in 
614, and eighty years later we find Aldhelm the 
Bishop of Sherborne, and Wimborne Minster founded 
by King Ine’s sister. In 787 came the Danes, land- 
ing first from their ships in Poole harbour, followed 
by a much larger force in 837, victorious in battle 
after battle, till pushing into Somersetshire they were 
defeated with great slaughter at the Parrett mouth 
by combined Somerset and Dorset forces; and, later 
still, pursued across Dorsetshire by Alfred and 
driven to their ships, were wrecked in a great storm 
at Swanage. So the Saxon dominion abides, with 
royal burials in Sherborne, Wareham, Wimborne, 
with Edward’s murder at Corfe Castle, with Cnut’s 
death at Shaftesbury in 1036. 

Under the Norman rule Dorset shrinks; how we 
know not, but Domesday shows it to have become 
impoverished, and the see is transferred from Sher- 
borne to Sarum. Through the twelfth century 
Corfe was a State prison; Robert Curthose, the 
Welsh king Griffin, Eleanor of Brittany, Prince 
Arthur's sister, with many more of princely or noble 
rank, being confined there. In it, too, were starved 
to death by John’s order the twenty-two knights who 
had fought against him in Normandy, and there was 
hanged, as Shakespeare reminds us, Peter of Pomfret, 
who prophesied his death. The Black Death began 
in Dorset, brought there by a ship’s crew; long 
afterwards, Margaret of Anjou landed at Weymouth 
on the eve of Tewkesbury. From Barwick Squire 
Russell, talking Spanish fluently, goes to Court with 
Philip of Burgundy and his Juana, to win the regard 
of discerning Henry VII., and to become Earl of 
Bedford, ancestor to a race whose name winds 
along later English history like a silver cord. 
So on through the Armada and the Civil War, 
through fugitive Charles Stuart’s adventures at 
the inn in Charmouth, poor Monmouth's landing and 
capture, Farmer George’s residence with Fanny 
Burney in his train at the ivied house on Weymouth 
esplanade; until, amid a final esoteric greeting to 
Dorset friends, the book closes fitly with a stave 
from Barnes’ Rural Poems. 

Let us petition Mr. Moule to convert his book 
into an effective popular volume, such as none better 
than himself can write. Let him frontispiece a good 
map, include West Dorset, prune digressions, extend 
his geology from the bowels to the surface of the 
earth, add a chapter on the curious fauna and flora 
of his county, another on its archeology, take in its 
agricultural and industrial life, keep out the Kaim 
of Kimprunes ; and he will have pioneered the new 
historical departure by a typical and valuable work, 
worthy of his scholarship, his antiquarian erudition, 
and his laudable provincial enthusiasm. 





THE INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. 


HIsTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE AND FRENCH-BELGIUM 
AND SWITZERLAND. By Robert Flint. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood & Sons. 

It is difficult to speak of this book in fitting terms 

without using superlatives, yet superlatives are but 

the speech of the bewildered and undiscerning, with- 
out the sincerity or discrimination of the plain and 
prosaic positive. The book is, indeed, one of a thou- 
sand; the work of a real critic and interpreter 
of thought, at once learned and judicial, massive and 
vigorous, full, clear, stimulating. One hardly knows 
whether most to admire the load the author carries 
or the ease with which he bears it. Nothing seems 
to escape him. He knows his subject through and 
through, his command over his material is perfect, 
he has overlooked nothing, neglected nothing, yet he 
has never for one moment or in any case sacrificed 
the thinker to the scholar or the critic to the ex- 
positor; and the result is a work which will raise 
the reputation of British scholarship throughout 
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the world, and which proves that Scotland culti- 
yates philosophy with all her ancient enthusiasm, 
while she does it with a learning and largeness 
of outlook unknown to the ancients. The style 
agrees with the matter. It is without the elegance 
of Dugald Stewart's, or the technical elaboration 
and balance and laboured precision of Sir William 
Hamilton’s; but it has the dignity of strength, the 
easy movement that comes of complete mastery, the 
straightforwardness and simplicity proper to a grave 
discussion of grave things. If the author now and 
then indulges in an epigram, it is simply, spon- 
taneously, as it were at the bidding of Nature. 
“History,” he says, “has been defined as the bio- 
graphy of nations; but the Jewish histories read 
like the successive chapters of an autobiography.” 
“ Rome made the world Roman, and became herself 
cosmopolitan.” “Certain writers have argued that 
some of the alleged (Medieval) miracles were true, 
otherwise so many false ones would not have been 
credited. But the supposition that God, by per- 
forming a few real miracles, provided a support for 
a multitude of false ones, is far from a pleasant or 
probable hypothesis.” ‘ Hope springing eternal in 
the human breast, a suffering people is naturally 
prophetic. It is in their times of sorest depression 
that nations indulge most in dreams of a better 
future, and that their imaginations produce most 
freely social ideals and Utopias”—a saying not 
without some contemporary significance. 

This is no mere re-issue or expansion of the 
“Philosophy of History in France and Germany,” 
which appeared in 1874. It is a new work, the fruits 
of a mind which has not simply lived, but enlarged 
and ripened during these twenty years. The intro- 
duction fills almost exactly three times more space, 
and the historical, expository, and critical matter 
has been precisely doubled, while Germany has been 
left over for discussion in a later volume. Yet we 
have read every one of these 706 pages, and have 
found no single page superfluous or uninforming. 
The book is essentially one for students, especially 
those of history and philosophy, and by all such it 
ought to be welcomed as at once educative and 
inspiring. The more special the field the student 
cultivates, the more earnestly he ought to study this 
book. If he is an historian devoted to some period or 
country, ancient or modern, then he will here learn 
something of the principles and problems that bind 
his brief moment and small plot to the abiding and 
the universal. If he is a philosopher absorbed in the 
measurements of physiological psychology or be- 
wildered by the puzzle of relating phenomena 
which he has been accustomed to call the known 
to some noumenon or substance he conceives 
as the unknown, then he will here learn that 
his interpretation of man, the individual, is a 
small thing without the interpretation of man as a 
race. We have felt the book in many ways most 
impressive; it shows us how slowly, and with what 
infinite labour, man has gained knowledge of himself, 
how late was the birth of some of our most character- 
istic ideas,and how painful has beentheir growth. We 
have here traced for us the process by which history 
grew from the simple story of a family or tribe to 
the complex narrative of a state’s or nation’s affairs, 
and expanded thence into an endeavour to explain 
the whole course and method by which man has 
become what he is, with all his customs, institutions, 
laws, literatures, arts, and religions. The philosophy 
of history is an attempt at a philosophy of man by 
discovering the causes that have produced and the 
laws that have guided his movement towards civil- 
isation ; and this is a philosophy which, whether 
the thinker comes to it from above, i.e. deductively, 
or from below, i.e. inductively, forces him beyond 
history and bebind man. For the problem of human 
experience, individual or collective, is one with the 
problem of being: what we find in man we find in 
the universe, and the causes which to us explain the 
course of history are identical with those causes 
which are also the ends of existence. 





In the Introduction we have a number of pre- 
liminary discussions, as to the idea and definition of 
history, the possibility and sphere of both the 
science and the philosophy of history—which are 
distinguished thus: The science is concerned with 
“the course, plan, laws of history itself,’ the 
philosophy with “the relations of causation and 
affinity which connect history with the other depart- 
ments of existence and knowledge ”’—as to the origin 
and growth of historiography, the rise and develop- 
ment of the ideasthat made a scientific conception and 
treatment of history possible, and as to the earlier 
attempts at a philosophy. We entirely agree with 
the author that his own system ought to be the 
sequent and not the antecedent of his historical 
criticism: any other method would have been mis- 
leading and unscientific. He can the better be an 
impartial critic and historian that his own philo- 
sophy does not stand in the front; his exposition 
and criticism effectively educate the student into the 
knowledge and scope of the problem, and they can 
trace the genetic development of systems and ideas 
without being perplexed by the constant challenge to 
compare them with the elaborate structure by which 
they were superseded yet to whose being they had 
contributed. Certainly the author’s method has made 
his task at once simpler aud more difficult, simpler 
because every criticism is both an elimination of the 
superfluous and an application of constructive prin- 
ciples, more difficult because it shows the intricacy 
and range of the problem, and brings to the con- 
sideration of his solution intellects trained by the 
author’s own rigorous criticism into a body of jealous 
experts. But the interest and value of the introduc- 
tion lie less in its formal than in what we may term 
its more material discussions. These are of three 
kinds. The first is taken up with historiography, a 
rapid but singularly full and vivid discussion and 
description of this art from its rise to the period of 
the Monkish and Mahommedan chroniclers. Here 
the author is at his happiest, allows himself a lighter 
touch and a quainter humour than when he grapples 
with the large affirmations and larger negations of 
the men who would by a formula or two explain all 
the phenomena of history. Yet here much of his 
own philosophy emerges. We have local conditions, 
social and political forces, the genius and character 
of eminent men, the rise and operation of new 
ideas, ‘mental, moral, and religious influences, Greek 
art and philosophy, Roman polity and imperialism, 
Christian religion and society, all exhibited in 
their action on historiography. We thus learn 
how sensitive a thing the art of narration is, 
and how the past grows intelligible to the present 
just as the present grows intelligible to itself. The 
second discussion is concerned with the three ideas 
which made a scientific view of history possible, 
progress, unity, freedom: the first defining the 
tendency which works in history, the second and 
third the end towards which it moves. We are 
glad to find the discussion of progress and unity 
in the former work supplemented by that of 
freedom in the present. If unity expresses the 
highest social consciousness, freedom expresses the 
highest individual, and it is by their co-ordinate 
and harmonised being that the ideal of humanity, 
the perfect being in a perfect state, is to be realised. 
The third discussion relates to the nascent philo- 
sophies of history, the anticipations of it in Plato 
and Aristotle, in Augustine, and in Ibn Khaldoun. 
The account of the last named is one of the most 
interesting things in the book. We read it and 
think how old is modern thought, and feel as if 
science were indeed a spirit that bloweth where 
it listeth. Here is a Moslem of our fourteenth 
century from whom our latest savants need not 
be ashamed to learn. 

But we have been too long concerned with the 
Introduction, while what attracts us in the body of 
the book makes us kick against even the generous 
limits which the editor is willing to allow. We 
know nothing in modern philosophical writing more 
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luminous, strong, manly than these chapters, more 
distinguished by the rare virtues of intellectual 
integrity and independence. Men most dissimilar in 
mind and temper, in view and purpose, are judged in 
the same calm and dispassionate, yet most earnest 
and impartial spirit. Their age and surroundings 
are never forgotten, and are used at once to explain 
their defects and to appraise their merits. The 
philosophy of history is never taken alone, but is 
viewed and reviewed in relation to the man’s whole 
scheme of thought. Every step forward is duly 
registered, every man who reaches a new point of 
view or makes a new contribution to the science, is 
credited with the achievement, while the author 
jealously watches lest a newer man goes off with 
honours which belong to an earlier one. In this 
respect his criticism of Comte is a model. The 
sources of the system are rigorously examined, 
and we see what he owed to Saint-Simon, to 
de Maistre, to Hume and the older empiricists, and 
what came from his own strong and ingenious, 
though not always well-informed, mind. Indeed, 
there is no exposition and criticism of Comte’s 
historical philosopby equal to our author’s in its 
fulness of knowledge, largeness of view, and philo- 
sophical thoroughness. Yet the same qualities dis- 
tinguish all his major discussions. Bossuet he most 
justly appreciates, vindicates him from the prag- 
matic and ill-informed criticism of Buckle; but, in 
a single sentence, discloses the secret of his gravest 
defect : “ He does not, indeed, ascribe to God bodily 
parts, but he ascribes to Him human passions, petty 
designs, and questionable motives. Worse than his 
idolising of Louis XIV. as a kind of god on earth 
is his imagining God to be a kind of Louis XIV. 
in heaven.” His conspicuous fairness comes out in 
his account of the men of the eighteenth century, 
especially Montesquieu, Turgot, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau. Of the second named he writes with 
something like personal affection, “ One of the wisest 
and best men of the eighteenth century ” :— 


“ He was the friend of all true progress, but he avoided and 
reproved the excesses which were advocated in its name. He 
saw and abhorred the sins of the Church, but they did not hide 
from him the beauty of religion. He discriminated, as perhaps 
no other of his contemporaries did, not even Montesquieu, 
between the good and evil in social institutions, and between 
the essential and accidental in all things.” 


Specially interesting is his claim that Comte’s law of 
the three stages was anticipated by Turgot. What 
is even more notable in one who is a convinced 
theologian as well as a learned philosopher is his 
generous recognition of the merits of Voltaire. Of 
his services to the art and science of history, he 
says :— 


“The greatest undoubtedly was that he applied his judg- 
ment freely and independently to an order of facts which had 
revious! nm left almost untouched by critical thought; that, 


evoid of learned credulity, and unawed by traditional authority, 
he dared to demand -of all that passed for historical both what 
evidence there was that it had ever taken place, and what was 
the worth of it, supposing it had; and that he was not deterred 
by the mere circumstance of its having been accepted by an un- 
broken succession of historians from expressing his conviction 
that it had never occurred, it was not worth recording in the 
history of a nation, and still less in the history of humanity. 
He brought such light as there was in the so-called philosophy 
of his time directly to bear on the past; and although that 
was neither a full nor a pure light, it sufficed to break through, 
and in a great measure to dispel, the brooding and chaotic 
night of credulity, dogmatism, and absurdity in which history 
lay shrouded.” 


His criticism of Rousseau is at once sympathetic 
and incisive. The man is read through the society and 
speculation of the time, and not misread. “ Political 
Rousseauism may be said to be reversed but un- 
amended Hobbism”; the latter was a “ monarchical,” 
the former a “democratic” despotism; while the 
economical theory was a collectivism which regarded 
“the appropriation of the earth and the bounties of 
Nature as robbery of the race by the individual.” 
“The land belongs to no one person; all that an 
individual acquires beyond subsistence is a social 








theft.” The division of labour and private property 
had a twofold result—* the civilisation of man and 
the destruction of the human race.” Of his influence, 
Professor Flint says :— 


“It is not inaccurate to say of him, as Professor Graham has 
done, with reference to the very writings which have been under 
our consideration—‘ the poor had found a powerful pleader, the 
dumb millions a voice, democracy its refounder, pet humanity 
in the eighteenth century its typical representative man, who 
gave vent to its inmost sentiments, troubles, aspirations, and 
audacious spirit of revolt;’ but it is just as correct also to sa 
that in him the poor had found a persuasive seducer, the dum 
millions a voice which by the follies it uttered discredited what 
was reasonable in their claims, democracy a reconstructor so un- 
wise as to choose for its corner-stone the very falsehood on which 
despotism rests, and humanity in the eighteenth century the 
great exponent of those passions and errors which were ‘ the 
seeds of the guillotine,’ the germs of the infamies of the Reign 
of Terror.” 


But we cannot follow our author through all his 
discussions, though his later seem to us his most 
elaborate and weighty criticisms. We select for 
special commendation those of De Maistre, Cousin, 
Guizot, and Comte, while the most personally ap- 
preciative is that of Quinet. On the whole, we end 
as we began : the book is a great book. All students 
of history and philosophy, and of the motive thoughts 
in modern literature, ought to study it; and he who 
studies it patiently and thoroughly will rise from 
his desk a wiser and a humbler man. 


TWO ASPECTS OF “PAGANISM.” 


Pacan Papers. By Kenneth Grahame. London; Elkin 
Mathews & Lane. 
Tue Cettic TWILicnHtT. 
Lawrence & Bullen. 


EacuH of these little books may fairly be called 
delightful. They are both most carefully, not to 
say elaborately, written. The authors have spared 
no pains, but have done their utmost to polish and 
prune their styles to make their sentences effective. 
Like “ Paradise Lost,” neither book proves anything 
nor has any object whatever save to give momentary 
pleasure. This naturally conciliates a reviewer. Mr. 
Grahame takes no pleasure in the spread of infor- 
mation, and regards free libraries with something 
like aversion. He observes: 


By W. B. Yeats. London: 


“ The cloyed and congested mind resulting from the free run 
of these grocers’ shops to omnivorous appetites (and all young 
readers are omnivorous) bids fair to produce a race of literary 
resurrection-men ; a result from which we may well pray to be 
spared. Of all forms of lettered effusiveness that which exploits 
the original work of others and professes to supply us with 
right opinions thereanent is the least wanted. And whether he 
takes to literary a by pen or only wag the tongue of 
him, the grocer’s boy of letters is sure to prove a prodigious 
bore. The Free Library, if it be fulfilling the programme of its 
advocates, is breeding such as he by scores.” 


To complain of the manufacture of bores is 
always to secure an audience, and it may well be 
that with the spread of information on literary 
subjects we may yet be called upon to suffer much 
in the direction Mr. Grahame indicates. But the 
ways of bores are infinite; and if they were to take 
to writing out of their own heads and to inflict upon 
us their own fancies, we should be no better off. 
Cheap criticism is poor stuff enough, but twaddle 
about life and human relations and religion is worse. 

Mr. Grahame writes with some relish about book- 
buying, and falls foul of the procrastinating book- 
bider in a passage which is a good specimen of his 
fanciful style :— 

“ Of a truth, the foes of the book-lover are not few. One of the 
most insidious, because he cometh at first in friendly, helpful 

ise, is the bookbinder. Not in that he bindeth books—for the 
fair binding is the final crown-fiower of painful achievement— 
but because he bindeth not; because the weary weeks lapse by 
and turn to months and the months to years, and still the binder 
bindeth not ; and the heart grows sick with hope deferred. Each 
morn the maiden binds her hair, each spring the honeysuckle 
binds the cottage porch, each autumn the harvester binds his 
sheaves, each winter the iron-frost binds lake and stream, and 
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still the book-binder he bindeth not. Then a secret voice 
whispereth, ‘ Arise, and be a man, and slay him! Take him 
grossly, fall of bread, with all his crimes broad-blown, as flush 
as May; at gaming, swearing, or about some act that hath no 
relish of salvation in it.’ But when the deed is done, and the 
floor strewn with fragments of binder, still the books remain 
unbound.” 


This is very pretty writing, though in an action 
for libel of Zaehnsdorf v. Grahame it would puzzle 
a common jury. The concluding papers in Mr. 
Grahame’s little book are concerned with the ways 
of children, and have a force and an actuality which 
necessarily could not belong to their predecessors. 
These are all extraordinarily good. If anyone has 
written better, we can only adopt the striking 
language of Mr. Borthrop Trumbull—“I hope 
someone will tell me so—I hope some individual 
will apprise one of the fact.” 

Mr. Yeats’ book is concerned with dhouls and 
faeries, of whom he writes with that unwavering 
certainty which is at least as significant of unbelief 
as of faith. Mr. Yeats is not concerned with the 
eternal verities. “I have,” says Mr. Yeats in his 
preface, “been at no pains to separate my own 
beliefs from those of the peasantry, but have rather 
let my men and women dhouls and faeries go their 
way unoffended or defended by any argument of 
mine.” Mr. Yeats’ stories are often touching in the 
extreme, and though his method is artificial it is not 
unsuccessful, 


“There are some doubters even in the western villages (of 
Ireland). One woman told me last Christmas she did not 
believe either in hell or in ghosts. Hell, she thought, was 
merely an invention got up by the priest to keep people good ; 
and ghosts would not be permitted, she held, to go ‘ trapsin’ 
about the earth’ at their own free will; ‘but there are faeries,’ 
she added, ‘and little leprechauns and water-horses and fallen 


angels,’ ” 


And so long as there are somethings Mr. Yeats is 
quite content. 


“My ghosts inhabit the village of H——, in Leinster. 
History has in no manner been burdened by this ancient village, 
with its crooked lanes, its old abbey churchyard full of long 
grass, its green background of small fir-trees, and its quay, 
where lie a few tarry fishing-luggers. . . To approach the 
village at night requires great strategy. A man was once 
heard complaining, ‘ By the cross of Jesus! how shall I go? 
If I pass by the hill of Dunboy old Captain Dumey may look 
ont on me. If I go round by the water and up the steps there 
is the headless one, and another on the quays, and a new one 
under the old churchyard wall. If I go right round the other 
way Mrs. Stewart is appearing at Hitside Gate, and the devil 
himself is in the Hospital Lane.’ ” 


There is nothing gruesome in any of Mr. Yeats’ 
stories—a mild melancholy pervades them all. 





FICTION, 


A Sonprer or Fortune. By L. T. Meade. 
London : Chatto & Windus, 

A Davueuter or Music. By G. Colmore, author of “A 
Conspiracy of Silence.” In 3 vols. London: William 
Heinemann. 

STRANGE Stories OF STRANGE PeopPLeE. By Oliver Dale. 
London: Henry & Co. 

Tue Rica Miss Rippe.t. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of 
“Lady Baby,” ete. London: William Blackwood. 


THE practised pen of Mrs. L. T. Meade has often 
done better work than her latest story, “ A Soldier 
of Fortune.” As a writer of charming little tales 
for girls, Mrs. Meade is quite in her element, but the 
full-blown three-volume novel makes demands of a 
rather too exacting kind upon her resources. Frank 
simplicity of style and a thoroughly wholesome tone 
of sentiment are merits so uncommon in present-day 
fiction that we gladly note them as the distinctive 
features of “A Soldier of Fortune;” but the plot 
is hackneyed, and the characters, though brightly 
sketched, are all old acquaintances. Indeed, the 
only touch of absolute originality to be found in 
the story is the name of its hero, whom the author 
courageously introduces to us as John Smith. He is 


In 3 vols. 








a thoroughly nice young fellow, healthy in mind and 
body as the typical John Smith should be; and he 
follows precedent so far as to fall desperately in 
love with an entirely unsuitable young woman, 
whilst an excellent and eligible girl, obviously “cut 
out for him,” languishes in the cold shade of his 
esteem. Between the syren who infatuates him only 
to jilt him heartlessly at the last and the nice girl 
who loves him silently and befriends him openly 
John Smith's position is distinctly embarrassing; 
but he supports it with considerable dignity, and 
finally redeems the indiscretion of his first love 
affair by making the right choice in the end. There 
is a sub-plot, in which a highly respectable British 
matron figures amusingly, if not very convincingly, 
as a blackmailing adventuress; and there is also an 
episode relating to John Smith's literary career 
which is strongly reminiscent of the central idea in 
“ The Giant’s Robe.” 

Plot and construction, indeed, are certainly the 
weak points of Mrs. Meade’s latest production; but 
“A Soldier of Fortune,” despite these defects, re- 
mains a bright and readable novel, peopled by 
creatures neither monstrously wicked nor incredibly 
angelic, but comfortably and humanly commonplace. 
It is just the book for an idle hour, being mildly 
interesting in a rather conventional way. 

Consciously or unconsciously, the author of “ A 
Daughter of Music” exhibits distinct traces of the 
influence of the Brontés in this remarkable and 
powerfully imaginative tale. Imagination is, indeed, 
the very essence of the story, lending to its most 
improbable features that strange, unreal, haunting 
charm which holds the reader in a spell until the 
book be ended. Like the Brontés, Miss Colmore has 
the gift of enduing her landscapes with weird 
gloominess, and of bringing every scene into a kind 
of uncanny sympathy with the human drama it 
serves to frame. The note of half-mystic fanciful- 
ness is struck in the opening chapter, which intro- 
duces us to the lonely farmhouse of Heather Den, 
inhabited by an old miser, Boniface Wichelow, and 
his beautiful niece Rhoda, a girl with a face of 
mystery and charm, like a picture by Leonardo. 
Into this odd household comes Anthony Dexter, a 
young musician seeking rest. By the subtle influence 
of Wagnerian music upon Rhoda’s highly strung 
emotional nature, he succeeds in exciting in the girl's 
breast some response to the passion with which her 
beauty has inspired him. But Rhoda is about to 
marry Paul Garnett, a neighbouring squire, who has 
loved her from childhood; and she retains enough 
self-mastery in this crisis to dismiss the tempter and 
keep her plighted troth. Anthony Dexter and his 
musical enchantments, therefore, are for a time baffled. 
But only for a time. Rhoda, after a year of 
marriage with Paul Garnett, succumbs to the old 
temptation with a suddenness and completeness that 
are startling. She flees with Dexter to Italy; and 
then, in a revulsion of feeling, her better nature bids 
her leave him also, and she returns alone to England, 
there to work out a terrible expiation for her sin. 
Her husband seeks her out, not for love but for 
vengeance. Once more he gives her the shelter of 
his home and name, and even acknowledges as his 
own the child she bears, though he gives it the name 
of Anthony, its real father, and makes its wretched 
mother’s life one long torture of shame and remorse. 
The story of Rhoda’s fall and punishment is told 
throughout with the same grim force and wonder- 
fully vivid picturesqueness of fancy. “A Daughter 
of Music” is certainly open to criticism on the score 
of probability, and still more by reason of its thesis 
—the implied theory that music and morals are 
antagonistic forces; but there can be no doubt that 
upon this theory Miss Colmore has constructed a 
story of quite remarkable originality and dramatic 
strength. 

“Strange Stories of Strange People” is one of 
those depressing books which aim at being vastly 
amusing, and succeed only in being deplorably 
tedious. But Mr. Oliver Dale has quite outdone his 
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numerous rivals in achieving this result. Not only 
is the book dreary beyond the average of such pro- 
ductions ; it is also coarse and vulgar to an unprece- 
dented degree. In the four stories which compose 
the volume, not one gleam of humour redeems the 
mass of stupid and disgusting ineptitude, nor does 
Mr. Dale exhibit the slightest trace of any qualifica- 
tions for authorship. His grammar is as feeble as 
his imagination, and the stories are as strikingly 
deficient in wit as in taste. The abundance of notes 
of exclamation and inverted commas with which the 
book is garnished suggest that Mr. Dale cherishes a 
high opinion of his own ‘abilities ; but we earnestly 
counsel him to abandon so unfounded a conviction, 
and to resort to some more suitable occupation than 
that of authorship. Certainly he has been strangely 
ill-advised in thus venturing to court publicity with 
a book which is a mere farrago of imbecile vulgarity. 

“The Rich Miss Riddell” is one of those simple 
stories which, in incompetent hands, might appear 
commonplace, but which the delicate and sympa- 
thetic handling of Miss Dorothea Gerard renders 
interesting, and even charming. It is a study of a 
woman's heart, and Miss Gerard’s feminine quickness 
of insight is shown to advantage in depicting the 
subtleties and intricacies of such a subject as she has 
chosen. The central idea of the story is by no means 
original, being the old theme of the conflict be- 
tween love and pride in the souls of a rich, 
proud woman and a poor, proud man. Miss 
Riddell is wealthy to a degree which only brings 
her pain and embarrassment, for, alas! she is plain in 
feature, and so keenly conscious of her physical un- 
attractiveness that she cannot believe in the pos- 
sibility of inspiring a disinterested affection. Wooers, 
indeed, crowd around her, but, with morbid acuteness 
of mental vision, she sees only too clearly that it is 
her money, not herself, they desire, and she turns 
from her mercenary suitors in scorn and bitterness. 
Meanwhile, a true man is silently eating out his heart 
for love of this woman whose homely features seem 
to him beautiful as an angel's. But Andrew Burton 
is full of stern Scottish reticence. He will never 
stoop to be the pensioner on a rich wife’s bounty, 
even though Miss Riddell has been his lifelong friend 
and only love. So the veil of silence drops between 
these two lovers, and it is only by a happy accident 
that matters are finally set right, and the story 
brought to a cheerful issue. 

Simple and well-worn as the theme may be, “ The 
Rich Miss Riddell” is a pleasant and gracefully told 
story, with a quiet charm of truthful delineation 
which renders this a book to be commended. 


RECENT VERSE. 
Poems. By Lawrence Binyon. London: Elkin Mathews & 
John Lane. 
Cuckoo Sones. By Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 
Elkin Mathews & John Lane. 

THe Lower Swuopes. By Grant Allen. 
Mathews & John Lane. 
Poems. By T. Gordon Hake. 

John Lane. 
Tue Ipytis or THEOCRITUS. 

by James Henry Holland. 

& Co. 
InN judging any particular poet one usually asks two 
questions—first, Has be imagination and music; in 
fact, can he write poetry at all? and then, Is his 
book a fine utterance, an excellent and distinguished 
speech well-spoken in our tragi-comedy? If he bea 
true poet his words will last whether we will or 
no; but if he have something of a noble hardihood, 
of heroic ardour, their life shall be the longer, their 
influence the greater. We do not expect him to 
expound maxims, to preach lessons, but we are 
grateful for a touch of the grand manner, of “the 
high breeding” of those rare artists who have 
made themselves a portion of their art. The last 
important first book published by “the Bodley 
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Head ” was probably “ Poems by Francis Thomson,” 
and few books of recent years—to the present writer, 
at least—have been so disagreeable as an utterance, 
for Mr. Thomson did not kneel, but rather grovelled 
before his god, as though no prophetic voice had 
ever cried, “Thou also dwellest in eternity.” But 
now that our scale may dip the other way, th ey have 
issued “ Poems by Lawrence Binyon,” a book whose 
poetic quality, though exceedingly high, is limited by 
monotony of subject, a lack of decision of phrase 
and salience of rhythm, and by an imagination which 
is still a little anzemic, but whose quality as an utter- 
ance is more full of spiritual ardour and distinction 
of feeling than any of its rivals. Mr. Binyon has, 
indeed, constantly endeavoured to make his verse 
fulfil the high and serious ideal which he bids some 
child, “ proud and pure of spirit,” fulfil in life :— 


“ Knowest thou not, child, what surely coming pains 
Await thee, for that eager heart’s annoy? — 
Misunderstanding, disappointment, tears, 
Wronged love, spoiled hope, mistrust and ageing fears, 
Eternal longing for one perfect friend, F 
And unavailing wishes without end ? 


“ How hard for thee, swept on, for ever hurled 
From hour to hour, bewildered and forlorn, 
To move with clear eyes and with steps secure, 
To keep the light within, to fitly scorn 
Those all-too-possible and easy goals! 
Trivial ambitions of soon-sated souls! 
And, patient in thy purpose, to endure 
The pity and the wisdom of the world!” 


Here and there, too, he achieves, as if by a happy 
accident, some verse or line in which the expression 
is sufficiently decided, the rhythm almost perfectly 
salient, and makes such a haunting lyric as this :— 


“T have too happy been, 

Some sad fate eavies me. 
An arrow she, unseen, 

Has fitted to her bow, 

And smiling grim, I know; 
Let the drawn shaft leap free. 
Deep in my side it pierced ; 

With sudden pain I shook, 
And gazed around, the accurst 

Pertidious foa to espy. 

Lo, only thon art nigh, 
With sweet and troubled look.” 


Time and further adventure can alone prove, 
however, whether the subtle dignity of this little 
book is merely born of an Oxford enthusiasm for 
Matthew Arnold and the classics, or whether it be 
a quality of the imagination of its author. 

Mrs. Hinkson has done nothing better than 
“Cuckoo Songs.” “Ballads and Lyrics” was as 
good; but “Shamrocks” and “Louise De Val- 
liére’’ were at an immense distance beneath. She 
has cast away the flowing sentiment and the over 
decoration of those early books, and learned to sing 
with almost perfect finish and lucidity of Irish 
faiths and Irish superstitions, of peasant love and 
peasant fantasy. In poems like “ A Gardener Sage,” 
she has developed, too, a lightness of touch and a 
gift of quaint humour of which her early writings 
gave no promise. The “Gardener Sage” works in 
his garden “ hoeing the celery,” and thinking of the 
“ wonders” which God “ has made pass ever before” 
him :— 

“Many a thing I note 
And store it in my mind, 
For all my ragged coat 
That searce will stop the wind; 
I light my pipe and draw, 
And leaning on my spade, 
I marvel with much awe 
O’er all the Lord hath made. 


Now, here’s a curious thing: 
Upon the first of March 
The crow goes house-building 
In the elm and in the larch. 
And be it shine or snow, 
Though many winds carouse, 
That day the artful crow 
Begins to build his house, 
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But then—the wonder's big !— 
If Sunday fell that day, 
Nor straw, nor scraw, nor twig, 
Till Monday would he lay ; 
His black wings to his side, 
He'd drone upon his perch, 
Subdued and alpaged, 
As though he were at church.” 


Mr. Gordon Hake’s and Mr. Grant} Allen’s books 
are both voices out of the past. Mr. Hake speaks 
to us of a day when Wordsworth was a dominant 
poetic influence, and speaks always with dignity 
and a certain grave beauty. “ Alone,” the story 
of a mother left first childless and then hus- 
bandless, but living always with the memory of 
those dear to her, is, perhaps, the most interesting 
thing in his book. There is only space for a few of 
the verses. The children dwelt so much about her in 
her memory that— 


Her little children’s fate 

She never could recall, 
Yet lived she desolate, 

For she had lost them all— 
And then she lost her mate. 


When came that hour of woe 
And all she loved was gone, 
Not sorrow’s keenest blow 
Left her fond heart alone 
No parting could it know. 


Nigh her he still appears, 
The early times so cling; 
Her simple heart still hears 
Her children laugh and sing 
As in the happy years. 


The dead to her remain ; 
She heeds each gentle sound 
Of theirs within her brain, 
And answers, smiling round, 
“Sweet love, say that again!” 
Is it that angels dwell 
In that lone mother’s breast ? 
She knows not what befell, 
And so is doubly blest: 
No more her heart can tell. 


Mr. Allen's verse is, on the other hand, a survival 
from the day when science was a new enthu- 
siasm, and comprises much about “ mystic sons,” 
“animalcules,” “ monads,” “the Cambrian main,” 
and all the other half-forgotten properties of a 
noisier generation. 

Mr. Holland’s “Theocritus,” without being aserious 
rival to Mr. Lang’s beautiful prose version, is musical 
and very pleasant. Some of it is written in hexa- 
meters which, unlike most of their kind, sing them- 
selves in a fashion, and more is in excellent blank 
verse. 





MR. DOWDEN’S WORDSWORTH. 


Tae Portican Works or Witt1am WorpsworTs. Edited, with a 
oat by Edward Dowden. In 7 Vols, (London: G. Bell 
& Sons.) 


No poet requires more attention from an editor than Words- 
worth. He was continually altering, and, as he thought, im- 
proving the text; but in subsequent editions the alterations 
requently gave place to new readings, or the original reading was 
restored. Hence there is often great discrepancy in the 
text of his poems as cited in collections, which may be corrected 
by enforcing, as Professor Dowden has endeavoured to do, the 
text of the edition of 1849-50 as the decisive standard. It will 
not, however, suffice merely to print this without comment, for 
Wordsworth’s alterations, even when for the worse, are never 
purposeless, and his reasons for emending and restoring supply 
matter for most interesting investigation, requiring no in- 
considerable amount of commentary. Professor Dowden’s notes 
are excellent, brief, and condensed, but importing a large amount 
of illustrative matter from various sources, especially the journal 
of Dorothy Wordsworth. Wordsworth’s own notes are given, of 
course. Great pains have been taken with the correction of the 
text; we have only observed one misprint, but it is not likely 
that there are many more. This is the more important, as Pro- 
fessor Knight’s, the most ambitious of modern editions and, in 
some respects, one of much value, is deplorably inaccurate in 
this respect. The introductory memoir is adequate, and, en the 
whole, this will probably be found the most serviceable of all 
editions now in print. it has an appendix of poems discarded 








from Wordsworth’s last edition, but does not contain “ The First 
Book of the Recluse,” which is copyright. 





THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue Dicrionary or NatronaL Biocrapuy. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. 38. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

THE most important article in the new volume of “The 
Dictionary of National Biography” is not the longest. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, with a self-denial which we rather regret, has 
resisted the numerous opportunities for expatiation offered by 
the life of Milton, and has contented himself with offering us an 
excellent condensed biography—a proceeding highly to be com- 
mended in nineteen cases out of twenty, but from which such a 
writer on such a theme would easily have obtained dispensation. 
The consequence is a certain want of proportion, as Mr. Sidney 
Lee has set no bounds to his enthusiasm in treating of Sir Thomas 
More, and the result is a very brilliant monograph, first of all 
contributions to this volume in length, and most attractive in 
execution. The next memoir in elaboration is Mr. Laughton’s 
account of Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, who, if the 
biographer’s depreciatory estimate be correct, scarcely deserved 
such pains. The volume—a very strong one altogether—is 
remarkable for numerous memoirs of interesting namesakes. 
The most conspicuous instances, perhaps, occur under the heading 
Montagu, where we find Halifax, two eminent Dukes of Man- 
chester, two distinguished Earls of Sandwich, and two ladies— 
Lady Mary Wortley aud Mrs. Elizabeth. There are also two 
famous Moores, the poet and the general; two Mores besides 
Sir Thomas, Hannah and Henry; two Molesworths of renown, 
Sir William and the writer on Denmark; a host of Mont- 
gomerys; and two Mitfords, the authoress and the historian. 
More important than any of these are the subjects of two great 
historical articles—Simon de Montfort and George Monck, 
Duke of Albemarle, most ably treated by Miss Kate Norgate 
and Mr. C. W, Firth respectively. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir is no easy task to meet the incessant claims on strength, 
service, and sympathy which are made upon a man who is called 
to fill the pulpit and to guide the affairs of a great Congrega- 
tional church in the metropolis. Such a position requires 
indeed that the man should be not merely a strong and attractive 
preacher, but somewhat also of a wise and courageous admini- 
strator. Short pastorates have accordingly been the rule rather 
than the exception in the more commanding and historic pulpits 
of Nonconformity, for the strain on mind and heart, as well 
as flesh and blood, has played havoc with many a noble per- 
sonality. Dr. Henry Allon was an exception to this rule, for he 
bore the burden and heat of the ministry for the space of almost 
half a century at Union Chapel, Islington—a place which grew 
with his strength and widened with his fame until it became 
a great contre of religious influence and philanthropic activity. 
Henry Allon possessed the tough physical, as well as moral, 
fibre of a typical son of the soil of the East Riding, and he came 
—fresh from Cheshunt College and the inspiration of its Presi- 
dent, the saintly and eloquent Rev. Joha Harris, D.D.—at the 
age of five-and-twenty to take up his work in London. Two 

ears ago, just after the election of his colleague, the Rev. 
W. H. Harwood, who has prepared the memorial volume before 
us, Dr. Allon died suddenly, and as he wished to die—still 
in harness. His name long ago became a household word, not 
only in Islington, but wherever the Nonconformist conscience 
asserts itself. He was a man of wide intellectual sympathies 
rather than of conspicuous learning, and the range of his 
friendships was—considering his stalwart and conservative 
position—to say the least, remarkable. He was intimate, not 
merely with such leaders of Nonconformity as Thomas Binney 
aud Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Dale (of Birmingham) and Mr. 
Guinness Rogers, but also with Dean Alford and Dean Stanley, 
Matthew Arnold, and that other free lance in literature and 
dogma, George MacDonald. Perhaps no one knew Dr. Allon 
better than Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, and he declares that his 
friend had affinities with widely contrasted religious schools of 





* Henry Atxtoy, D.D., Pasror anp Tracuer. The Story of His 
Ministry, with Selected Sermons ani Addresses. By the Rev, W. 
Hardy Harwood. Portrait. (London, Paris and Melbourne: Cassell 
& Co.) 

Tue Garven THAT I Love. By Alfred Austin, Illustrated. (London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co.) 

Tne AENEID or Pusiius Viraitius Maro. BookI. Edited by Alfred 
J. Church, formerly Professor of Latin at University College, London. 
(London, Glasgow and Dublin: Blackie & Son, Limited.) 

Ar rue Sicx or Tas Wicket. By Edmund B. V. Christian. (London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton & Co.) 

Tue Lower anp Mm Tames: WuHere anp How To Fisn Ir. By 
F, H. Amphlett. Illustrated. (London: Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., Limited.) 

Taxes Rienrs anv Toames Wronas. By C. H. Cook (‘‘ John Bickers- 
dyke”’). (London: Archibald Constable & Co.) 
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thought, and, in spite of his sharply-cut convictions, was strongly 
attracted by James Martineau on the one hand and by John Henry 
Newman on the other. With Mr. Gladstone, and also with John 
Bright, Dr. Allon’s relations were intimate, for he recognised the 
moral dignity and fervour which they brought to the discussion 
of all the great political problems of the day. He was not, how- 
ever, able to follow Mr. Gladstone in his historie new departure 
on the Irish Question, and even his biographer is forced to admit 
that he never quite understood the newer tendencies of the day. 
He was a preacher of the old school and, to some extent, a 
stickler for old traditions, especially in methods of work; im- 
perious of will, swift and sometimes severe of speech, tenacious, 
even to the point of stubbornness, in purpose, but generous and 
tender of heart. Perhaps the most striking characteristic of Dr. 
Allon as a preacher was the manner in which he brought both 
logic and fervour to bear in the attempt to prove the reasonable- 
ness of religion and the greatness of its appeal to the intellect as 
well as to the heart. Dr. Allon was an enthusiastic lover of 
music, and did perhaps more than any other man to improve the 
service of song in the worship of Nonconformity. For many 
years he was the editor of the Lritish Quarterly Review, and he 
wrote, amongst other books, a biography of Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon, the friend of Whitfield, and one of the most re- 
markable figures in the Evangelical movement of last century. 
Dr. Allon was twice chairman of the Congregational Union, and 
he received other and searcely less emphatie or honourable marks 
of public confidence. Mr. Harwood’s sketch is rather meagre 
and disappointing, but, as he adds to it a number of typical 
sermons and addresses, it is possible to gain from the book, if 
not an adequate, at all events a true impression of the secret of 
this great Free Churchman’s power. 

There may be two opinions about Mr. Alfred Austin's poetry, 
but his prose, at all events that which extols “The Garden that 
I Love,” is pure delight. The sense of what Milton termed 
* retired leisure” is in the book, and with it the scent of the 
flowers and much quick appreciation of country sights and 
sounds. Even whilst we ramble along the shady walks, or stop 
to gossip with the gardener, we never feel that we are “ buried ” 
in any hopeless sense in the country, or that the charm of books 
and human fellowship is far to seek. The garden which Mr. 
Austin loves mown a Tudor manor-house in Kent, near, but 
not too near, a quiet old town, and far, but not too far, from the 
crowded streets of London. He describes the procession of the 
flowers from early spring to late autumn, and conjures up the 
pleasant memories of the many-gabled old house. There is much 
ey talk in the book about literature and life, and there is 
also by way of variety a little mild flirtation. Mr. Austin is 
right in thinking that a man who has no patience with accident 
should leave gardening severely alone. Every gardener, he 
reminds us, is like Dogberry—“a fellow that hath had losses.” 
He cannot away with, however, the gardeners who have nothing 
but losses, and who resign themselves to them with provoking 
submission—especially if they are paid for their work and the 
garden belongs to others: ‘These garden Stoies should be 
pitilessly avoided or dismissed. Buta fair percentage of things 
will ‘go home,’ and the pathetic sum of mortality demands its 
contribution from tree, shrub, and flower. A gardener of the 
old-fashioned sort never expresses, nor indeed feels, the faintest 
surprise when plants fall into consumption and slowly fade 
away. Do not his own daughters, and the daughters of his 
neighbours, sometimes do the same?” The love of the country 
is in the book, and much else that is bright and pleasant. 

Mr. Church refers, at the outset of his excellent edition with 
notes of “ The Aeneid, Book I.,” to the old complaint that Virgil 
is too difficult for beginners. He admits that there is some 
ground for the assertion, but he ia sensible enough to see that a 
schoolboy’s perplexity after all is not chiefiy concerned with 

»0ints of grammatical construction. The truth is, it is often 
ard to get at the poet’s real meaning, and, having found it, 
searcely less difficult to express it in clear and simple English. 
Yet every scholar will agree with Mr. Church that it would be a 
distinct loss to Latin teaching if Virgil was boycotted from the 
text-books of the lower forms, or even less frequently read. 
Virgil, we are reminded, has at least two great merits: “ He 
brings the reader on to the very highest level of Latin poetry, 
and he is remarkably interesting.” ‘There is soundness in the 
advice that before a boy begins Virgil he should be set to read 
the story of the Aeneid, for he will then discover that it is not a 
mere book of lessons, but a romance, which he has been set to 
master. This little manual is admirable, not only in its critical 
introduction and sensible notes, but in its comprehension of the 
real and not the imaginary stumbling-blocks which confrout the 
beginner. 

A bright little book on ericket is always sure of a welcome, 
and therefore Mr. Edmund Christian’s essays, “ At the Siga of 
the Wicket,” may be left to make its own appeal. It forms the 
new volume of Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library, and consists of 
gossiping papers and reminiscences of what its enthusiastic author 
calls the “ sees game.” There is nothing in the least degree 
remarkable about the volume beyond its devotion to the sport and 
a few amusing stories of the cricket-field. 

Two books about the Thames—both of which merit attention 
—may perhaps, for convenience’ sake, be dismissed together. 








Mr. Amphlett declares that the Thames contains a greater 
variety of fish than any other river in the world; but adds that 
they are “ full of fight,” and in consequence test the skill and 
patience of the angler to an unusual degree. He gives many 
practical hints to the angler, and professes to be able to point out 
the shady pools on the river where he can whip the stream with 
his rod A line to most advantage. The little book contains an 
excellent map for anglers, many illustrations, and much common. 
sense. Mr. Cook, in “Thames Rights and Thames Wrongs,” 
discusses a burning question with incisive vigour and adequate 
knowledge. He does not write, barrister though he is, as a 
lawyer for lawyers, but rather, as a devout lover of the Thames, 
for men and women of all degrees who share his enthusiasm for the 
river, and are accustomed, in consequence, to take their pleasure 
upon it. It is clear that at present he regards Thames Preserva- 
tion Acts as a sham rather than a reality, and he abounds 
in righteous indignation over the pollution of the noble stream. 
The book would be of comparatively little value, however, if it 
only dealt in anathemas. Fortunately it sets forth a constructive 
policy, and does so with knowledge, moderation, and ability. 
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Tue Hers or Ranovurpry. A Comedy, By Emile Zola. Translated 
by A. Teixeira de Mattos. (Henry.) 

SrepHen Arcuer, anp Oraer Tates. By George Macdonald. 
Edition. (Sampson Low.) 

Picrures or 1894. (al! Mall Office.) 





By Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, B.A., F.S.A. 
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NOTICE. 
oe 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received NoT LATER than THURSDAY Mornrina. 


Applications for copies of Taz SpgzaxEr, and Subscriptions, should be 
sent to Cassett & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 

Tux Speaker may be obtained in Paris every Saturday morning at 
No. 31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 









Eorrorrat COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to ‘‘ Tae Eprror,”’ and ApvgRTiIsEments to “‘ THE 
Mawaaer,”’ at 115, Fleet Street, E,C. 
The Editor cannot return manuscripts which are sent to him 
unsolicited. 







Terms or Svusscrrprions sy Poser. 
Yearly on oe van oe _ a1 ae 


Quarterly ee eee oad on ou “ Ss. 


OR THE LONDON SEASON. — High-class 


HORSES for SALE, 55 minutes from London Bridge or Victoria Station, 
L. B. & S. C. Ry. :—Matched Pairs and Single Horses, from 15.3 to 16 hands high, 
Dark Browns and Bays, perfectly quiet in harness, with wutealied action ; Hacks 
and Cobs, with good manners. All open to V.S. examination, These horses are 
young, fresh, five years old, broken, and owned by a gentleman. Inspection invited. 
rains met by appointment. For further particulars, Stud Groom, Sunnyhill, 
Crawley Down, Sussex. 
































YCEUM.—FAUST.—EVERY EVENING, at Eight. 
Meputstorneces, Mr. IRVING; Marcaret, Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
MATINEES, May 19, 26, and 31, at 2 o'clock. Box-office (Mr. J. Hurst) ope® 
daily from ro to 5, and during the performance. Seats also booked by letter o 
telegram.—LYCEUM. 
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